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SIGNIFICANT PROTESTS. 

MWWHEBE ean be no doubt that the more thoughtful and 
sober people of the South are coming to look with 
disfavor upon the violent political methods by which, 

in some States, voters of one party have been largely dis- 
franchised and the ballot-box has been prostituted to the 
basest partisan uses. It is becoming obvious, even to 
those who do not closely study the meaning of passing 
events, that a state of society in which such practices are 
possible affords no real protection to any class of citi- 
zens, and thus the imperative motive of self-interest is 
leading to vehement protests against the continuance of 
the policy of fraud and violence. The recent assassina- 
tion of Colonel John M, Clayton, of Arkansas, for obvi- 
ously partisan reasons, has provoked some expressions on 
this subject from representative Southern journals, which 
are full of significance. The Memphis Appea/, one of 
the most influential journals of the South-west, speaks out 
with especial emphasis. In an article commendatory of 
an address made by the Speaker of the Arkansas Senate, 
condemning fraud in elections, the Appeal says : 

‘‘Speaker Hudgins, in denouncing the ballot - box thieves of 
Pulaski County, has spoken like a brave man; he has spoken in 
timely words that should burn into the hearts of the authorities of 
Pulaski County, including the late Grand Jury, who took no cog- 
nizance of the great and gross crime against the liberties of the 
people. Ballot-box-stufting and ballot-box-stealing lead to other 
crimes, and no community can hope to escape the responsibility 
and the after results if they ever tacitly yield to them, Better a 
thousand times that Colonel J. M. Clayton had been elected to Con- 
gress than that the fair escutcheon of Arkansas should be marked 
with his blood ; better a thousand times that he should be a living 
Representative than a murdered citizen of Arkansas, many of whose 
best people testify to his integrity of character.” 

The Arkansas Gazette, a leading Democratic organ, 
published at Little Rock, is no less unqualified in its de- 
nunciation of this monstrous crime. It says : 

“This foul act follows the stealing of the ballot-box in that 
township (Plummerville), on the night of the November election, as 
naturally as darkness follows the setting sun. It is a political crime 
that would not have occurred had Colonel Clayton not been there 
prosecuting a political contest. It is the natural development of 
corrupt politics, and it is shocking enough and horrible enough 
and damaging enough to the State of Arkansas and the whole South 
to cause a revolution that shall root out the last vestige of crime 
from our politics, let it cost what it may. Let no man underesti- 
mite the gravity of this vffeuse, aur its effect Un Communities aud 
parties. Had it occurred prior to 1874, when the demoralization of 
war was still rife and passion had not cooled, the shock might not 
have been so great, although the crime would have been none the 
less diabolical, But it comes at the end of fourteen years of peace 
and quiet, of local self-government by the bona fide citizens of the 
State, and at the close of four years of National Democratic rule, 
in the success of which the conduct of the Southern States has 
been a vital issue. There has never been a time when such an oc- 
currence as this could bring with it graver consequences, It is the 
severest blow inflicted on Arkansas in many and many a day, and 
its damaging political effect will not stop at State lines nor sec- 
tional lines. It will be felt in every State and Congressional dis- 
trict in the Union. In the name of Heaven and everything worth 
living tor on earth, is not this enough to put an end to criminal 
politics ? There is no honorable instinct of humanity that does not 
revolt at this bloody assassination ; and yet it is the natural conse- 
quence of the crime that preceded it at Plummerville.” 

The question of securing pure elections and protecting 
every citizen in all his political rights is undoubtedly 
one of the really important questions of the hour. It has 
its difficulties, and it can never be adjusted on strictly 
partisan or sectional lines. But it will be settled, ulti- 
mately, on the basis of justice and fair play; and it is 
gratifying to believe that the best sentiment of the South 
will contribute, positively and effectively, to this result. 


THE BALLOT REFORM BILL. 
\ R. SAXTON’s Ballot Reform Bill at present under 


consideration in the New York Legislature is, in one 
very important and material feature, different from the 
Bill of last year, introduced by the same gentleman and 
passed in both Houses, but vetoed by Governor Hill. The 
provision in last year’s Bill for electors unable, either 
through illiteracy or physical disability, to mark their 
own ballots was that the ballots of such electors should 
be marked as desired by them by officers sworn to se- 
crecy. This year’s Bill proposes that every physically 
disabled elector ‘‘ shall be permitted to bring with him 
some person of his own selection, who shall retire with 
him to one of the booths, or compartments, and assist 
such disabled clector in the preparation of his ballot by 
marking the same as such elector shall dictate.” It 
seems to us that this change seriously impairs, if it does 
not destroy, the value of the measure. The end desired 
by ballot reformers is the stopping of bribery, and the 
means proposed is compulsory secret voting so far as 
practicable. If an elector willing to declare on oath that 
he is physically disabled may bring with him ‘some 
person of his own selection” to mark his ballot, bribery 
will be almost as easy and as prevalent as it is under the 
present system. An elector who does not scruple to take 
a bribe will not scruple to take a false oath, and he will 
have no trouble in finding ‘‘ some person ” to bring with 
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him who will not only ‘ assist” him, but pay him for the 
privilege of being invited to assist. The ‘‘ assistants ” in 
such cases would, of course, be the agents of candidates, 
and the cases would be as numerous as the needs of can- 
didates demanded and their finances permitted. 

It is not in the least likely that we shall have any 
really effective ballot-reform legislation in this State 
during the term of office of our present Governor, but 
it is better to wait and agitate for a few years for the 
thing wanted than accept a measure which would be little, 
if any, improvement on our present position. There 
should be no compromise of the essential principle of 
secrecy. For the physically disabled there can be no 
safer provision than that of the Bill of last year. In 
Great Britain and Australia, where it has been in opera- 
tion for several years, it has given entire satisfaction to 
all parties. 











AMERICANIZING OUR IMMIGRANTS. 


| IPO one who contemplates the vast tide of foreign immi- 
gration, which still sets with such irresistible force 
toward our shores, it sometimes seems useless to talk 
about Americanizing the immense and _ heterogeneous 

| mass, composed of representatives of all nationalties, 
| speaking all sorts of tongues, holding all sorts of beliefs, 
and for the most part resembling each other only in their 
ignorance. It is small wonder that people so often com- 
plain that we are being swamped, and that American tra- 
ditions and ideas must ultimately be submerged by this 


deluge. 

Happily there is another and a brighter side to the 
picture, which it is a pleasant duty to present to public 
view. During the past two years there have been con- 
eurrent signs in various quarters that the new-comers 
from abroad are really more rapidly domesticated than 
was expected beforehand, or is generally understood now. 
One such sign was the reception in Wisconsin, two years 
ago, of a proposition to restrict immigration. The matter 
was brought forward by the Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and although Wisconsin has a larger proportion 
of foreign-born inhabitants than any other State, it was 
found that the sentiment in favor of excluding undesir- 
able immigrants was quite as strong—often stronger— 
among that class than among the descendants of a long 
line of American ancestors. 

Still more significant and encouraging is the develop- 
ment of a sentiment, in cities with a large foreign element, 
in favor of restricting the public schools to the teaching 
of the English language, even where this involves the ex- 
clusion of a foreign language which has had a place in 
the curriculum. More than one-seventh of the people 
in St. TLonis, when the last eensns was taken, were horn 
in Germauy, and another large fraction were the children 
born in this country of parents one or both of whom were 
natives of Germany. For years instruction in the Ger- 
man language had been provided in the public schools at 
the expense of all the tax-payers. A year ago an agita- 
tion was started for the abolition of German, and the use 
of the money expended upon that language in ways which 
would insure a better and fairer return. The matter was 
made an issue at a popular election, and although every 
effort was made to prevent the change by threats of the 
vengeance of ‘‘ the German vote,” a School Board com- 
mitted to the reform was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. 

A few weeks ago the same question was raised in 
Louisville, another city with a large German population. 
The same sort of opposition was made there, but the 
result was the same as in St. Louis—a majority of the 
School Board resolving to drop the foreign language. 
The agitation has now been transferred to Cleveland, 
which has proportionally about as large a German con- 
tingent as either of the other two cities, and it seems 
to be only a question of time when a similar decision will 
be reached Another movement in the same direction is 
under way in Wisconsin, where a Bill introduced in the 
Legislature provides that only the English language shall 
be taught in the common schools of the State. 

The most hopeful feature about all these movements 
is the support which they receive from the Germans 
themselves. ‘‘ My idea is,” says one such resident of 
Cleveland, ‘‘ that when people come to America to settle, 
they should as soon as possible adopt the language and 
general customs of this country.” In St. Louis, after Ger- 
| man was ousted from the publie schools, an attempt was 
made to organize a German public-school system in oppo- 
sition to the established régime, but it proved an entire 
failure, because the very people who were expected to 
support it would bave nothing to do with it, and the 
public schools have now more pupils than before the 
change. 

Anybody who has felt depressed over the possibil- 
ity of the nation’s assimilating the great mass annually 
poured into it should consider such facts as these. They 
show that the process of Americanization is really going 
on, and rapidly too. They encourage and justify the 
hope that we shall successfully surmount all the diffi- 
culties from this source which still confront us. 





NEW YORK’S CARE OF THE INSANE. 


'{.HE Report of the Committee on the Insane, which is 
included in the Report of the State Board of Char- 
ities, is a doeument which must fill every right-thinking 








citizen with shame. It shows, beyond all dispute, that 
many of the insane of the State suffer from want of 
proper accommodations, from neglect, and from inex- 
cusable ignorance. The picture is one of misery and 
horror. The whole system appears to be wrong. ‘Here, 
as elsewhere, politics and patronage have exercised their 
baneful influence. The want of room for the insane is 
due in part to the failure of the Legislature to provide 
needed buildings, and in part to extravagance in provid- 
ing buildings not needed, like the excessively costly asy- 
lum at Ogdensburgh. Millions on architecture and no 
room for the insane is one result of polities and local 
influences. Plenty of room for the insane, inexpensive 
but comfortable, is the first consideration, and there is 
no pressing need of fine hotels for the administrative 
officers. 

As regards the actual working of these institutions, 
two great evils are revealed—overcrowding in the State 
asylums and unlawful detention in the county asylums. 
The only remedy for the first is, of course, more build- 
ings, for which the Legislature will be asked to provide. 
The second of these evils is disgraceful beyond palliation, 
because it is due to brutal parsimony. County institu- 
tions for the insane detain acute and presumably curable 
cases in defiance of the law and moral right. For such 
-ases the State institutions have sufficient room, and last 
year five hundred and sixty-five were wholly or partly 
cured. In view of these results under adequate treat- 
ment, no condemnation can be too strong for those who. 
detain acute cases in county poor-houses, depriving the 
patient of his chances of recovery under skilled treat- 
ment. This is a crime against humanity, and yet the 
crime has been found to be common. Moreover, these 
local institutions have no system of classification, so that 
the filthy and turbulent are herded with those who are 
quiet and decent. No alienists are regularly connected 
with the county poor-houses, and the number of attend- 
ants is certain to be insufficient since the chief purpose is 
to screw down expenses. The average cost of individual 
maintenance in county institutions for 1887 was $1.70 per 
week. This niggardly expenditure tells its own story. 
At the Willard Asylum, where the expense should be less 
on account of the larger number of inmates, the cost was 
$2.49 per week. 

All the evils of improper treatment, lack of air, food 
and exercise, want of cleanliness, improper associations 
and neglect, are exhibited in these county asylums in 
varying degrees. The revelation is a gloomy one, and it 
is to be hoped that some practical remedies may be the 
result of the hearings and discussions which vill take 
place at Albany. 








THE EDUCATION OF PRINCES. 


HE horrible end of the Crown Prince of Austria, surrounded 
with so much tragic mystery and well-defined statements of 
intrigues and social crimes of no ordinary magnitude, will have at 
least one good effect, and that will be to draw public attention to 
the boyhood and youth, and even earlier manhood, of those born to 
the purple among the leading dynasties of the Old World. The 
life of the Archduke Rudolf, now so suddenly laid bare as, at the 
age of thirty, he passes to a dishonored grave, is indeed not an un- 
common career among the royal houses of Europe. Dissolute and 
unprincipled as he was in his relations with the other sex—and in 
this he was no exception to the evil fame of a long line of Haps- 
burg ancestors—there was a manly and intellectual side to his 
character, shown in his dexterity and devotion to field sports, 
whether in the wilds of the Hungarian forests or in the deserts of 
Upper Egypt, and likewise in his studies, acquirements and great 
work on the natural history of the Empire whose inheritance was 
his. That his inclinations were largely mental, and that ultimately 
this tendency would have led him to become a magnificent and dis- 
criminating patron of learning and letters there can be no reason- 
able doubt. Like the Queen of Roumania and many other modern 
sovereigns, he had an ambition for scholarly and distinguished 
authorship, and was possessed of gifts and enthusiasm sufficient to 
have earned him a high position in the literary guild. 

Why, then, was this life thrown away at a time when he was 
about to become one of the most powerful as well as liberal poten- 
tates of Europe, literally the master of nine nationalities, and of 
the whole of the south-eastern part of the Continent? The answer 
may not seem quite apparent, and yet a few reflections may, in a 
very material measure, account for the tragic result. 

In the first place, what a young prince like Rudolf had to en- 
counter in his boyhood was that curse of all princes and prince- 
lings, and particularly heirs to the throne—restraint ; restraint 
amounting to bondage of the most unbearable sort. These royal 
youths are kept as remote and distant from the actualities of life as 
a young girl imprisoned in a convent. They are denied congenial 
association with children of their own age, and they have compan- 
ions carefully chosen for them of whom they soon become weary. 
The outside world is to them an impenetrable mystery, something 
to be seen and to be explored, that they may discover the wondrous 
charms of which they catch but an echo and a breath. During all 
of these years of seclusion, with the hand of the tutor and the mili- 
tary governor constantly over them in absolute authority, they are 
learning the languages, the physical graces, feats of arms, and all 
of the essentials of men of elegance and dignity born to command. 
Such is the progress, from the cradle to manhood. The great pict- 
ure of Zamacois, the Spanish painter, called ‘‘ The Education of a 
Prince,” will be recalled, where on this celebrated canvas is de- 
picted the royal infant, yet unable to stand, making combinations 
of wooden soldiers on the carpet in the presence of the court, and 
greatly to their wonder and delight. Nor is this homage of the 
regal urchin a custom of the past. The bawling young infant of 
Spain is posed on a gold-and-lace-adorned pillow in the palace at 
Madrid while the court and diplomatic corps approach him in 
humble reverence to be greeted by his lusty shrieks. 

But there comes a time when the prince commences to perceive 
he is in bondage, and then begins his secret pilgrimages to the 
outer world, and finally he blazes forth as a full-fledged roué like 
his father before him, and then starts the scandalous life to which 
marriage, if at all, only offers a brief restraint. 

Now, what would seem sensible when considering this pi ¢ of 
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royal life is this: Would not the infant prince turn out much more 
of a man, mentally, morally and physically, if he were sent to school 
and to college after the fashion in which American and English 
gentlemen bring up their sons? Is not this very restraint and 
suppression exercised over princes and dukes, and others in analo- 
gous situations, only an indirect but certain incentive to send them 
out on careers of debauchery, with no derogation or loss of social 
prestige? Again, are not marriages like that arranged ‘for rea- 
sons of state” between the unfortunate Princess Stéphanie and 
Rudolf, in the present condition of European society, certain, nine 
times out of ten, to produce just such results as happened in the ill- 
starred match previous to the death of the Archduke ? 

From whatever stand-point we may look at it, it is certain that 
there is something fundamentally wrong in the modern education 
of dynastic scions. When @ young Emperor can insult and op- 
press his own mother, and that mother one of the most accom- 
plished women of her time, it is apparent that there is something 
out of gear in the youthful training ; for with a self-respecting man, 
however much standing in awe of a wrathful Chancellor, the treat- 
ment that fell upon the shoulders of the widow of Frederick III., 
and in a land where she had reigned as Empress, would be incon- 
ceivable and impossible. 





EUROPE IN AFRICA, 
HE work of civilizing the Dark Continent seems to be one in 
which all the great European Powers are anxious to take part. 
Those that have had a foothold in that benighted land for years, 
such as England and Portugal, are earnestly endeavoring to secure 
more territory; while those that have only recently begun the work 
of conquest, like Russia and Italy, appear to be determined to make 
up, by extraordinary efforts, for having been later in the field than 
their neighbors. Great Britain has thus far outstripped all her 
competitors. She has planted the Cross of St. George at the Cape, 
on the east and west coasts, on the Red Sea, and in the Nile delta. 
France follows quickly with Algeria, Tunis and Senegal. Ger- 
many, not satisfied with her possessions in the Cameroons and 
on the Orange River, has appropriated an immense tract of the 
coast-line on the Zanzibar main-land, and is on the eve of annexing 
the Sultanate of Seyyid Khalifah. King Leopold of Belgium has 
been recognized as the protector and sovereign of the entire basin 
of the Congo. Spain will, no doubt, soon resume her sway over 
Morocco, now in a state of anarchy, and Portugal proposes to carve 
out for herself a magnificent transcontinental empire stretching 
from Mozambique to Loanda, while Tunis still remains a depend- 
ency of the Sublime Porte. 

In this general scramble for unappropriated African soil, both 
Italy and Russia had, until recently, been “‘left out in the cold.” 
The astute Crispi was the first to suggest that the geographical 
position of the latter country seemed to make the securing of a 
point Pappui in the land that lay so invitingly across the unruf- 
fled surface of the great inland sea the most natural of policies for 
his Government to pursue. The result of this suggestion was the 
Italian expedition into the dominions of King John, which, if it 
was not crowned with complete success, owing to bad generalship, 
was, nevertheless, a step that, from the Italian stand-point, could be 
defended by very cogent arguments. 

It is safe to predict that no such bungling as has characterized 
the Italian operations at Massowah will mark the Russian enter- 
prise recently inaugurated for the same object —the conquest of 
Abyssinia. As usual, Russia has begun the task in an underhand 
way, and while utterly disclaiming any intention to appropriate the 
chestnuts that are crackling in the ashes. She has sent no army 
with banners into that fertile land—the only part of Africa, it is 
said, where the white race does not deteriorate physically, and 
where vigor, energy and health may be retained during a resi- 
dence amid lofty highlands and on broad plateaus. She beats no 
drums to announce to the world that she is about to appropriate a 
country that is wonderfully fertile, rich in all kinds of cattle and 
live stock, and possessing hidden treasures of wonderful mineral 
wealth. No; she has simply undertaken to unite the Copts—the 
primitive Christians who have kept their faith for centuries in that 
secluded region—with the Greek Church. On the 23d of Decem- 
ber last, a vessel sailed from Odessa, having on board Bishop 
Paisius, who goes to Abyssinia to place the ecclesiastical affairs of 
that country on a footing satisfactory to the Russians, at the re- 
qnest of King John himself. To explain this demand on the part 
of the latter, it is necessary to remark that the Coptic Christians 
under the sway of that monarch have heretofore been compelled to 
depend on the Patriarch of Alexandria for the consecration of their 
** Abouna,” or archbishop. For this service not only did that prel- 
ate exact a yearly tribute of $125,000, but the Khédive frequently 
amused himself by forbidding the Patriarch to act, and the Abys- 
sinian Church was thus, on one occasion, left for an entire decade 
without any episcopal head. On this fact becoming known to 
Om Ashimoff, a Cossack Hetman, who had made several trips to 
Abyssinia, he hinted that consecration might be obtained from the 
hierarchy of the Greek Church without money and without price. 
The suggestion was quickly acted upon, and last Summer a dep- 
utatiou, at the command of King John, visited Russia, and it is 
through negotiations then entered into that Bishop Paisius is now 
visiting Abyssinia. He has been followed by an archimandrite of 
the Orthodox Greek Church, fifteen monks, a number of artisans, 
and two hundred Cossacks under the command of Om Ashimoff. 

Although this expedition is nominally a religious one, and the 
Cossacks are, by a diplomatic expression, termed *‘ missionaries,” it 
does not require more than a superficial acquaintance with Russian 
methods to make it safe to prophesy that their presence on African 
soil bodes no good either for King John or his Italian antagonists. 
Russia does not mean to be longer omitted in the parceling out of 
the great Southern Continent, and although her present efforts may 
result in nothing more than securing the insertion of the thin end 


Europe and the sturdy bravery of Northern Africa will prove alike 
powerless against a foe that possesses both cunning and courage 
combined with resources practically unlimited, 








THE UNITED STATES AND IRISH COERCION. 


MM: HENRY LABOUCHERE, proprietor of the London society 
4 journal, Truth, suggests that the United States Senate refuse 
to confirm the appointment of any American Minister to England 
‘*so long as the Irish representatives are treated as felons.” For 
a precedent we point to the action of the British Government in 
withdrawing their representative from Naples as a protest against 
the cruel prison treatment of the Italian patriot leaders in the reign 
of King Bomba, Every member of the Liberal party in England, 
Mr, Labouchére says, would approve the course proposed, and he re- 
iinds us that, during our late Civil War, the present Prime Minis- 


tcr of England was one of the Vice-presidents of the Sonthern In- | 


dependence Association,” a body organized for aiding the cause of 
the seceders. 
We do not attach much weight to this last-mentioned fact as a 
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reason why we should adopt the policy suggested. Two blacks do 
not make a white. Lord Salisbury and many other prominent 
Englishmen, Mr. Gladstone included, gave sympathy and active 
aid to the Confederates. That was wrong to a friendly State, but 
it would not justify us in doing wrong. 

As to the proposal itself, while we think it a very extreme one, 
and not at all likely to be entertained, we have no doubt it might 
be supported by very plausible arguments, The Neapolitan prece- 
dent might fairly be urged. It might also be contended that the 
Irish question closely concerns many millions of our citizens who 
are the kindred of the oppressed Irish people. Coercion and rack- 
renting landlordism in Ireland have operated upon this country in 
the form of a heavy tax upon large numbers of our industrial 
classes. Millions of dollars drawn from the savings of poor work- 
ing men and women have been sent to Ireland from the United 
States, to pay rents to landlords and to feed the starving victims of 
misrule, and the drain still continues, and must continue so long as 
the present system of Government in Ireland is maintained. More 
important and pertinent is the fact that the Irish question seriously 
affects our internal politics, Our elections are often influenced by 
considerations relating to Ireland, and to such an extent that a 
candidate’s prospect of success frequently depends, not so much on 
what he thinks about our own country and its interests, as upon his 
views regarding the question of Home Rule or Coercion in Ireland, 

These might, with not a little force, be offered as arguments in 
support of a strong national protest by the United States against 
the Irish policy of Lord Salisbury. As to the sentiment of the 
American people on the subject, there is of course no doubt. It 
has been expressed in various ways in empbatic condemnation of 
the denial to the Irish of their manifest right of self-government. 





THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


HE Pacific Ocean extends from east to west nearly 11,000 miles 
in its greatest width, and 9,000 miles from north to south. It 
covers very nearly one-third of the whole surface of the globe, and 
it is especially remarkable for the immense number of its islands, 
most of them of very small size. These islands and island groups 
are comparatively few in the eastern half of the ocean, but in the 
western portion they are literally beyond computation, and lying, as 
they nearly all do, between the tropics or but little beyond them, 
there is a certain uniformity in their climate and productions. 

Very few of the groups are fitted to be the homes of self-sus- 
taining, civilized communities, able to hold their own and resist 
aggression, and it is sufficiently evident that they must all be 
brought, sooner or later, under subjection to the colonizing 
Powers. These are practically but three, England, France and 
Germany, for Spain and Holland do not seek to extend their pos- 
sessions, and Italy has not gone beyond the coast of Abyssinia. 

It is in sume respects to be regretted that the native races of 
these Summer lands are doomed to a speedy extinction, for there 
can be no doubt that they lead, on the whole, substantially happy 
and easy lives, and pass from their careless childhood into care- 
less maturity with less than the average human anxiety and fret. 
Such an existence seems to the civilized man to be a waste of the 
powers that ought to be developed in schools, and express them- 
selves in newspapers and steamships and elections ; but, after all, 
it is something to have lived in the enjoyment of health, even with- 
in a narrowed circle of ideas and emotions. Beyond this circle 
these islanders cannot go, and they wither in the presence of the 
European. If there is such a thing as manifest destiny, it is very 
clearly before us in the case of the Pacific islands. They are to be 
divided among the Great Powers. 

England, as usual, is foremost in the field, and has so many 
points in her favor that she can afford to be less eager than the 
others in making new annexations. Her possession of Australia and 
New Zealand give her an enormous advantage over any competi- 
tor in the Western Pacific. She has made several mistakes, it is 
true, in more recent years, in allowing the approach of the two 
Powers she has to fear ; but she is still mistress of the situation, 
though the Germans have made themselves strong in New Guinea 
and the Bismarck Archipelago, and the French have secured the 
New Hebrides. The wealth and the large population of the English 
colonies insure their superiority to those of the other nations, and 
make it clear that in a future not very remote the control of the 
great ocean will be in English hands. It would have no practical 
effect upon the result if France and Germany continued to occupy, 
here and there, the smaller groups as yet unclaimed. There are 
many of these with excellent harbors available for the shelter of 
fleets or cruisers in time of war, but they are all too far from the 
resources of the mother country at the other side of the world. 

One group, on which England unquestionably has her eyes, lies 
so far away in the North Pacific that it properly falls within the 
sphere of a large American policy ; and if the United States are 
ever to look beyond their own borders for colonies or for naval 
stations, it is to the Sandwich Islands, and not to Samoa, that they 
must turn. The ultimate fate of Samva interests England far more 
than it ever can this country ; but the Sandwich Islands hold a po- 
sition not less commanding toward our Pacific Coast than that of 
Bermuda on the Atlantic. With that group of islands, well fortified 
as they could easily be, in our hands, the safety of our western coasts 
would be assured. Other annexations in that part of the world 
would be uncalled for, and even dangerous by multiplying occa- 
sions for collision and for strife ; but it should be the aim of every 
American statesman to raise our flag once for all at Honolulu, 








A Kryaston paper describes a “hugging bee,” held ‘‘for the 
benefit of a church along the Upper Hudson.” The would-be hug- 
gers paid fifteen cents, and then were blindfolded and started to 
catch some woman and hug her indefinitely. It was a sort of 


of the wedge, it will doubtless be found that the craft of Southern | blind-man’s-buff, except that the hugging, and not the catching,was 


the principal feature, This is intended to ‘ benefit” the church. 





Some of the legislators at Albany appear to be extraordinarily 
sensitive. The other day the Senate chaplain ventured to pray for 
the suppression of intemperance and vice, the elevation of the bal- 
lot and the protection of elections, Thereupon a Senator from 
New York entered a strong protest, alleging that his constituents 
had been ‘‘assailed,” while another gentleman declared indig- 
nantly that he had been “insulted” by the prayer ‘* of the gentle- 
man who had assaulted the Throne of Grace with a very peculiar 
petition.” It is no doubt true that legislative chaplains do some- 
times indulge in ‘‘ peculiar” prayers, and flagrantly violate the 
proprieties, but it is difficult to understand why anybody should 
object to an honest petition to the Infinite Ruler for an abatement 
of the most notorious evils of our life as a people. 





Tue Samoan controversy promises to be adjusted without a re- 
sort to violent methods, Prince Bismarck has proposed, and Sec- 
retary Bayard has consented, to a resumption, at Berlin, of the 
conference which was suspended at Washington in 1887, and it is 
believed that, impressed by the display of popular indignation in 





eS, 


this country over the German proceedings in Samoa, the insistment 
of this Government will be ultimately acquiesced in by Germany and 
Great Britain. The arbitrary action of the German consul in pro- 
claiming martial law and occupying Apia with an armed force has 
already been disavowed by Bismarck, and there also are other in- 
dications that he is willing to consider a method for obtaining an 
orderly government for Samoa in which the treaty Powers will have 
an equal voice, while respecting the independence of the natives. 





Tne utter failure of the strike of the street-railway employés in 
New York city is one of the severest blows which has ever been sus- 
tained by the Knights of Labor. Practically, the organization has 
lost everything for which it contended ; over 2,000 men were left 
without employment ; the employing companies are more resolute 
than ever in their hostility to the unions ; and the probabilities are 
that the regulations on all the lines will be more stringent, and 
bear more heavily upon their employés, than at any time hitherto. 
Besides all this, the strikers have sustained an actual money loss 
of $100,000, while the companies have suffered to the extent of 
#200,000, and many forms of business have been seriously injured. 
What a pity that the men who are responsible for this lamentable 
fiasco cannot be made to suffer all the consequences it has entailed. 

THE success of the petitioners for the establishment of an Annex 
for the higher education of women in connection with Columbia 
College would seem to be complete, The trustees have approved 
the plan for a building near the college, in which women can have 
all of the college’s advantages for instruction under the same 
teachers, This building is to be acquired and controlled by the 
friends of this movement without pecuniary aid from the college, 
but subject to the approval of the trustees, who can end the ar- 
rangement at any time. These and other conditions have been ac- 
cepted by the women with the provision that the arrangement shall 
not be terminated for four years. Definite plans will be formu- 
lated at once, and within a year Columbia, with her great re- 
sources, will begin a work which. Harvard has been carrying on 
admirably for the last eight years. The situation of Columbia in 
the metropolis of the country will make the Columbia Annex a 
peculiarly valuable addition to American opportunities for the best 
education of women. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S decision to resume the practice of law 
after March 4th shows good sound common-sense. He is to become 
a partner in a well-known firm of this city, and although he has 
not practiced for seven years, his experience as Governor and Presi- 
dent has involved much legal study, in addition to a general sharp- 
ening of faculties. Whether or not Mr. Cleveland is to be simply 
the consulting counsel, or to appear in court, is a matter which may 
be determined by experience ; but he stands ready to undertake 
any work which may properly come within his province. This 
quiet, manly return to hard work as a private citizen is in strong 
contrast with the propositions to pension ex-Presidents or make 
them Senators for life. Mr. Cleveland is yet in the prime of life, 
and his capacity for usefulness is fully developed. For him to 
resign himself to idleness at his age would be a shameful thing. 
There is no loss of dignity possible in doing honorable work, and 
even if the change from a position of deference to one of perfect 
equality presents some disagreeable features at first, these will 
presently disappear in the healthful preoccupation afforded by 
hard honest toil. 





WHEN the Woolly West takes hold of romancing in earnest the 
effete East feels its effeteness more than ever. The East can show 
Keely and the electric-sugar bubble, but what is Keely compared 
with a discovery of aboriginal cliff-dwellers ? Every one knows the 
cliff-dwellings of Western cafions and mountains, and now New 
Mexico claims to have not only dwellings, but dwellers. A remnant 
of this by-gone race is said to be living in the San Mateo Mount- 
ains. ‘They are not over three feet in height, and very wild.” It 
is tolerably certain that they will prove too wild for capture, al- 
though men are going after them ‘‘when the snow melts.” Un- 
happily a solution of Western mysteries is always deferred. There 
was a report of a wonderful brazen image in a cave, which spouted 
flames from its mouth, and an “expedition ” was going to find out 
all about it, but for some reason the expedition was never heard 
from. Then there was the wonderful “ Mother of Gold,” a ledge 
of pure gold at the bottom of a beautiful cafion, where the flowers 
grew and birds of wondrous plumage sang day and night. Well, 
the ‘* Mother of Gold” was to be the object of an expedition, but 
that expedition never made a report. Then there was the immense 
serpent reported to live in a cave at Taos, and to participate in 
ancient Indian rites, but outside the whisky and the native rattle- 
snakes, no huge serpent was ever brought to light. Some very able 
tales of mummies were promulgated, but mummies surpassing those 
of Egypt in artistic arrangement have not yet been put in evidence. 
This last tale regarding the dwarf cliff-dwellers has not the thor- 
oughness of its predecessors. To make the tale complete, an ich- 
thyosaurus or two should be thrown in, with a megatherium and a 
mastodon. 


Tue one section of the Interstate Commerce Act which has 
been found the most difficult of enforcement is that which pro- 
hibits the cutting or reduction of railway-passenger rates. Certain 
Western railroads, mostly centring in Chicago, seem determined 
to disregard this particular provision of the law. Judge Cooley, 
the able Chief Commissioner under the law, is equally determined 
to execute it, and see that violators of its provisions are brought to 
punishment. In so plain an issue between law-breakers and an in- 
corruptible officer engaged in the faithful discharge of his duty 
right-minded citizens will find no difficulty in taking sides. 
The law in question should be obeyed and enforced because it 
is a law. The sacred duty of obedience to law rests upon all who 
enjoy the protection of the law. If the Act which is disobeyed 
needs modification or amendment, let the proper steps be taken to 
amend, But merely suggested amendments cannot be anticipated. 
The truth, we suspect, is, that these offending railway companies 
are against the rate-cutting section of the law in tolo. They claim 
the right to enter upon a war of rates whenever they may see fit. 
What they generally seek is to damage a rival road, but they oftener 
succeed in damaging only themselves. The interests of the public 
are about the last thing they consider. Temporary “cut rates” 
are based on the theory that when the tide of travel is once turned 
along a certain route it will continue to flow in the same direction 
whatever the cost of tickets may be. Passengers that are once 
caught by a bait or trick, these managers imagine, will be so en- 
chanted by their road that they will continue to travel on it during 
the period of their natural lives, There is but one other theory 
upon which rate wars appear plausibly rational, and that is, that 
the passenger-fares ordinarily charged are twice or three times too 
high, and that a good profit can be made under the cut-rate re- 
duction, If this be true, then the reductions should be permanent 
and uniform, due notice thereof being given, as the law requires, to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, All other arbitrary chang- 
ing of ratea is unlawful, and should be prevented, 
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HON. THOMAS BURKE. 
THE New CHIEF-JUSTICE OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY 


N the appointment of Hon. Thomas Burke as Chief-justice of 

Washington Territory, President Cleveland appears to have met 
the wishes of the people, his selection having been urged by 
members of the Bar irrespective of party, and by the leading busi- 
ness men of Seattle, where he resides. He was confirmed upon 
the request of the Chairman of the Territorial Republican Commit- 
tee, who stated that the appointment was regarded by the public as 
wholly non-partisan, 

Thomas Burke was born, in December, 1849, in Clinton County, 
N. Y., on the farm of his father, James Burke, who was a native of 
Ireland. When the boy was eleven years of age his father moved 
his family to McGregor, Iowa, It was here that young Burke did 
his first railroading, as water-carrier. On his second year in Iowa 
the promising twelve-year-old left home and went to Marion, in 
that State, where he ‘‘clerked” in a general merchandise store for 
four years. Then he went to Ypsilanti, Mich., where he attended 
the seminary, paying his way by teaching a country school, and 
graduated in 1870, He then spent one year in the University of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He read-Jaw in Marshall, Mich., from 1872 to 
1874, was admitted to the Bar at Marshall in 1875, and then moved 
to Seattle. Chief-justice Lewis admitted him to practice, on his 
Michigan certificate, and he has practiced law there ever since. 


\ AN dist 
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Judge Burke has been, from the start of it, the attorney for the y N v: 4: 

Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern Railroad, and is well-known as a A. 

very public-spirited man, interested largely in local enterprise and \ “6 

railroad development. He has been very active in the building of A’ N NY ——_ FOS, 


good schools in Seattle, where he was school director for three = : oe a 
years, and he and Judge Lewis led the reform in school-building. : : 

He superintended the building of the Denny School, one of the 
finest buildings in that line. : 

His first political experience was in Seattle, in 1876, when he 
was elected Judge of Probate for King County. He was re-elected 
in 1878, and it was while serving in this office that he was married, 
in 1879, his wife being Miss Carrie E. McGilvra, daughter of his 
first law partner, John J, McGilvra, who was appointed Prosecuting 
Attorn:y for the Territory by President Lincoln in 1862. In 1880 





Judge Burke accepted the Democratic nomination for Congres- CANADA.—A TYPICAL SCENE AT MONTREAL DURING THE ICE-PALACE CARNIVAL. 

sional Delegate. It was a forlorn hope, however, for the Demo- 

crats. In 1882 they insisted, much against his will, that he accept THE MONTREAL CARNIVAL. ) seeking Americans from New York and othe r parts of “the States. 
On Monday morning the Park and Tuque Bleue Toboggan-slides 


a renomination, which he did, but let the election go by default. 
He was a delegate to the famous Democratic Territorial Convention 
at Walla Walla in 1884. The press of the Territory is emphatic in 
its approval of Judge Burke’s appointment. 


‘ee gay and gusty French-Canadian city enjoyed its character- | were opened to the public, and in the afternoon the Governor- 
istic mid-winter fete last week, and the famous ‘‘boodle col- | general and Lady Stanley arrived by a special train, passing under 
ony" there was temporarily increased by large throngs of pleasure | the triumphal arch covered with greens, In the eveniag the 
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Atthe Rooms of the Working-women's Society. 


Pickets on Guard, 
COLONEL JOSEPH C. BRECKINRIDGE, THE NEW BRIGADIER 
THE STRIKE OF THE FEATHER-WORKERS IN NEW YORK ciry. GENERAL AND INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE U, 8S, ARMY. 
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Governor-general formally opened the Ice Palace, 
amid wonderful electric and pyrotechnic effects. 
There were also skating-races at the Dominion 
and Victoria Rinks, a parade of snow-shoe clubs 
and an illumination of the toboggan-slides. 

On Tuesday the projected trotting-races on the 
river-‘ce were prevented by the severity of the 
weather. In the evening a grand children’s fancy- 
dress ball on skates occurred at the Victoria Club 
Rink, 
suult upon the Ice Palace by all the snow-shoeing 
clubs, ete. It was a grand spectacle, but a howl- 


ing blizzard stormed the place on the same day, | : . 
color, “I have resolved to find her for you this 


and with the thermometer at 25 or 30 degrees be- 
low zero, the visitors were not in a condition to 
accord to the show the warm approval which it 
might otherwise have elicited. ‘Thursday was a 


civic holiday, largely given - to the grotesque | 


and picturesque street parade and carnival in 
sleighs, into which the comic carnival fantasies 
were grouped. This parade included the charac- 
teristic ‘‘ boodle” float which forms the subject 
of our illustration on page 5. The genuine ‘ buo- 
dlers,” at their Windsor Hotel lounging - place, 
doubtless passed the day in a much gloomier mood 
than their caricaturists. On Friday a grand ball 
wound up the dissipations of the week, leaving 
Saturday for the good-byes and departures. 





WHAT I SAW. 


TOUCH of hands by some sweet chance ; 
P A closer clasp; a startled glance 
From wide, brown eyes, that half forbade 
And half besought the words he said ; 
A daring arm; a slow consent ; 
A look of fear and rapture blent ; 
Sweet lips that faltered—was it “ Yes"? 
Then—paradise—for who can guess 
If heaven itself holds more of bliss 
Than earth can give with Love's first kiss? 

H. W. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 


By ANNA M. TALcorrT. 
L 


ESLIE DARRELL was swinging lazily in the 


Wednesday was the day of the grand as- | 





hammock, her hands clasped behind her | 
head, looking straight up into the sky. Her | 


book had fallen to the floor, and the breeze which | 
was blowing gently turned the leaves with a soft | 


flutter. She was perfectly motionless, but for her 
breathing, and if one slept with open eyes, it would 
be safe to say she was asleep. 

The opening of the gate roused her, and turning 
her head a littlé, she saw Rebecca coming in ; but 
not even the fact that she had one or two letters 
excited Leslie ; she was too much in sympathy 
with the day to exert herself unnecessarily. 

Rebecca came quickly toward the house, and up 
the broad low steps of the piazza. A glance show- 
ed she was Leslie’s sister, but her face was graver. 
The burden of life had fallen a little more heavily 
upon her. She kept the house and managed for 
her father, while Leslie—well, she was just Leslie ; 
we one expected very much of her, except to be 


in that respect. 

Rebecca came up close to her sister. 

**T have the mail,” she said. 

“‘T don’t feel particularly interested,” answered 
Leslie, with a dislocating yawn ; “‘ there is no one 
I care to have a letter from.” 

**Not even Carryl ?” 


“All right, if you don’t mind my looks. I’m a 
perfect blackamoor with the dust !” 

“T don’t mind the dust. We will meet nobody, 
and you are quite clean enough to suit me.” 

‘To satisfy you is my only wish.” 

“Then I can quickly show you how to do it. 
You know you always promised I should find you 
a wife, Carryl.” 

** Well 2?” he said, for she had stopped suddenly, 
a little embarrassed by the expression of his eyes. 

‘* Well,” she repeated after him, with heightened 


Summer, and I think I have.” 

**That is most encouraging. Who is she?” 

‘*Margaret Mather ; she is here at the Blaines’, 
I am quite sure she will suit you.” 

‘* What is her style ?” he asked, as he brushed a 
fly from the horse’s ear with the whip, having as- 


}‘sumed command of the cart as soon as he was 


seated, 

‘Tall and queenly, dark and thoroughly majes- 
tic. I know she is just suited to you!” 

“You seem better acquainted with my taste than 
Iam myself,” he remarked, dryly. 

*Of course. Did I not cultivate it?” 

“You! Well, the impudent assurance of some 
people! I flattered myself I had been cultivating 
yours,” 

‘You flattered yourself, indeed,” replied Leslie, 
with a sancy face. ‘But joking apart, are you 
prepared to do my bidding and take unto your- 
self a wife?” 

‘All in good time,” he said. ‘Just at present I 
am too comfortable and well satisfied to think of 
the future.” 





So they drove slowly through the woods, the | 


afternoon sunlight shining aslant through the 
trunks of the trees, throwing the shadows over 
the road, while far overhead the pine-trees whis- 


pered, and every now and again the glad, clear | 


note of a wild bird broke the silence. 
the sharp, quick trot of horses’ feet was heard, 
and a turn in the road brought them face to face 
with a man and a woman on horseback. They 
passed, with a merry word and nod to Leslie, and 
were soon out of sight. 

“That is she !” exclaimed Leslie, breathlessly. 

* Who?” 

‘* Margaret Mather. Now, what do you think?” 

“T think she sits her horse uncommonly well, 
and Ned Blaine is a mighty lucky fellow.” 

**T knew she would please you. This very even- 
ing I will take you to call.” 

‘Please not to-night. I would rather spend the 
first evening at home. Rebecca, I am sure, would 
not like it.” 

“Very well,” said Leslie, contentedly ; she did 
not say what she well knew, that it would make 
very little difference to Rebecca. It is a pleasant 
thing for a girl to interest herself in a man’s mat- 
rimonial affairs, but it is not always so pleasant 


| to have him show great alacrity in seeking the so- 
bright and look pretty, and she had never failed | 


ciety of the woman who has been chosen for him. 

Next morning, however, Leslie was determined 
Carryl should meet his fate, and at a reasonable 
hour after breakfast marched him over to the 
Blaines’, where they found them about to engage 
in a game of tennis. They were received with de- 


| light, as their fame as tennis-players was great ; 


Leslie would have sat upright instantly, if her | 


hair-pins had not caught in the hammock, which 
caused a slight delay. 

**For me?” she said. 

Rebecca gave her an envelope, addressed in a 
man’s sprawling hand; she opened it eagerly, 
smiling as she read, the toe of her slipper tapping 
the floor as she swung back and forth. 

‘He is coming!” Leslie said, as she finished ; 
**coming to-morrow. Now we shall have to bestir 
ourselves !” 

** Yes, indeed !” exclaimed Rebecca. 


Her mind flew to the arrangement of rooms, the | 


ordering of meals, and the necessary duties of en- 
tertainment. Leslie’s, however, wandered over the 
lawn to the tennis-court, where the balls were ly- 
ing hot in the sun, and her racket hung careless- 
ly on the stake at one end of the net. 

**T shall be so glad to see him! Sha’n’t you, 
Beck? It is so long since he was here.” 

‘‘Last April,” said Rebecca, quietly. But I 
am always pleased with a visit from Carryl.” 

Leslie was intently watching the flight of a bird 
throngh the Summer air, and made no reply. A 
soft flush had come into her cheeks, and her eyes 
looked like stars, She was a pretty sight in spite 
of the untidy state of her soft, bright hair. 


but they found no mean opponent in Margaret, 
who could play as well as she rode. 

The game was long and fiercely contested, but 
was finished at last, and, tired and hot, they ad- 


| journed to the piazza, where they were refreshed 


| marry until I find a certain kind of man. 


Carry! Hamilton was one of those sufficiently dis- | 
tant cousins whose near relationship was a matter | 


of inclination, and inclination made him very near 
to the Darrells. Leslie and he were the best of 
friends, his opinion having more weight with her 
than she herself was aware. 

**Now, this Summer,” she said, with decision, 
**T must find him a wife |! He has been too long on 
our hands, and he will never go about it for him- 
self !” 

* He is very well off as he is, I wouldn't bother 
about it, if I were you. Match-making is not al- 
ways a successful business,” 

“‘T shall be successful, never you fear, Beck.” 

Rebecca smiled, and went to have her daily in- 
terview with the cook. 
position in the hammock, and fell asleep. 

Carry] arrived on the next afternoon, and Leslie 
met him at the station with her village-cart. He 
was a tall, large man, without being what one 
could strictly call handsome ; but he was liked by 
everybody, and a stranger never met him without 


Leslie resumed her former | 


with lemonade and cake, dealt out by Mrs. Blaine 
with liberal hospitality. 


Suddenly | 





“That will be very nice,” said Leslie, with the 
same curious sensation she had experienced once 
before that morning. 

As they were about to enter the house, Carryl 


| picked a white rose from a bush that grew near, 


and gave it to her. 

‘“Do you know the legend of the white rose?” 
he asked, as she fastened it in her helt. 

as 

“*T will tell it to you sometime,” he said, care- 
lessly. 

‘Come to dinner.” 

Two or three weeks passed, and Carryl during 
that period was sufficiently devoted to Margaret 
Mather to satisfy Leslie’s match-making propen- 
sities, and yet, strangely enough, this contrary 
young woman was anything but satisfied. She 
found it had been much more agreeable to choose 
a wife for her cousin in imagination, than in real- 
ity to point out a woman, and see him pay her the 
attention that would necessarily ensue if he fol- 
lowed her wishes and designs. 

A slight change was apparent in Leslie about 
this time, though no one noticed it but Rebecca, 
who took it as she did all things, philosophically. 
Perhaps Carry], too, noticed it, for he often looked 
at her with a peculiar smile when she spoke im- 
patiently, as was now very often apt to be the 
case, 

It Was long past seven o'clock, and tea had been 
ready some time. Rebecca was waiting in the din- 
ing-room to give the order to have it brought on 
the table as soon as Carryl’s horse should stop at 
the door. Leslie was restlessly walking up and 
down the piazza. 

‘* What do you suppose keeps him?” she asked, 
putting her head in at the dining-room window. 

**T have no idea, I am sure; but I wish he 
would come! The muffins will be spoiled !” 

‘Tt will serve him right,” said Leslie, rather 
spitefully. ‘* He has no business to keep us wait- 
ing like this! No doubt he is riding with Mar- 
garet Mather, and she has succeeded in making 
him forget his tea-hour! It is lucky father is 
away !” 

Then for five minutes more she continued her 
restless tramping up and down, until even long- 
suffering Rebecca could stand no more. 

‘*Come in, Leslie,” she called ; ‘* you will wear 
yourself out, and me too! We won't wait any 
longer.” 

**T think it will be best not to wait ; Iam quite 
starved.” 

And yet when Leslie came to the table she did 
not appear to be so ravenously hungry. Her ear 
was on the alert, for she heard Carryl coming 
long before Rebecca did, and hastened to the door 
to meet him. 

‘What kept you so long ?” she asked. 

“Long? Am I late?” he said, with a surprise 
that made her heart sink. ‘Why, bless me!” 
looking at his watch and hurrying into the din- 
ing-room. ‘ Rebecca, how rude Ihave been! I 
hope you will pardon me.” 

‘* But where were you?” persisted Leslie. 

*Niding.” 

‘“*Where? With who?” she asked, eagerly, if 
ungrammatically.” 

“Curiosity, thy name is Leslie Darrell !” 

‘Not at all,” she said, balancing her spoon on 
the edge of hercup. ‘I am not in the least curi- 


| ous.” 


Carryl seated himself by | 


Miss Mather, and was soon deep in a highly inter- | 


esting conversation of a decidedly brilliant nature, 
judging from the peals of laughter in which both 
indulged. Leslie watched them with a curious 
‘out in the cold” sensation which was entirely 
new to her, and not at all pleasant. 

‘*Margaret,” suddenly called Nannie Blaine, 
‘‘here is Ned scorning the fact that you have a 
soul above matrimony, and wanting to bet me 


gloves against a meerschaum that you will be | 


married before the year is out. Am I safe to 


take’ the bet ?” 


** Perfectly safe, Nan; I have vowed I will not | 


But it 
is very hard to find him,” she added, with a half- 
serious sigh. 

“What kind of man do you want?” asked 
Carryl. 

‘*One who would prefer my society to his din- 
ner.” 

“Oh, Margaret!” was the merry shout from 
those who were privileged to call her so; and 
“Q-oeh,”’ chorused those less fortunate. 

“Tam in earnest,” she said. 
man who is willing to go without his dinner for 
the sake of my society, that man I will adore !” 

‘*Whether white or black ?” said Ned Blaine in 





“When I find a | 


her ear, which remark she considered unworthy of | 


an answer, 


“That reminds me, we must go if we want din- | 


ner, Carryl,” said Leslie, rising. 

‘* But I don’t want dinner ; Iam going to stay 
with Miss Mather,” and Carry! leaned toward her 
with a look which was not all laughter. 

** But that won't do at all, Mr. Hamilton. 
not want a willing sacrifice. 
interest a man so completely that he will forget 


T do 


| all abont his dinner; and that,” she continued, 


feeling a desire to pursue the acquaintance until it | 


grew into fnendship. To Leslie, however, as he 
stepped out of the car and came smiling toward 


her, he was as handsome as she cared a man to be, | 
and ‘‘ By Jove! she is prettier than ever !” was his | 


mental comment, as they shook hands, 
“Jump in, Carryl,” she said, ‘‘and we will go 


home through the woods ; it’s ever 80 much pret- 


tier and cooler,” 


looking round at them all, ‘I firmly believe to be 
an impossibility !” ; 

“Nothing happens but the unexpected, You 
may have a surprise one day, Miss Mather,” said 
Carryl, rising. ‘ But since you refuse to accept 
my sacrifice I will go, for I confess to be rather 
hungry.” 

Leslie turned to him eagerly as soon as they 
were out of hearing. 

** Well?” she said, 

** Well what?” 

‘*What of Margaret Mather now ?” 

**T like her,” he said, decidedly, “‘and I have 
asked her to ride with me to-morrow,” 


I want to be able to | 





‘*Then you are the first woman I ever saw who 
wasn’t !” 

** Women !” and Leslie’s lips curled scornfully ; 
‘* women are not a bit more curious than men !” 

‘‘Oh, yes, they are,” he said, as he sugared his 
berries. 

Leslie tossed her head at this, and the spoon 
rattled down into the cup. 

“Tt is all nonsense,” she said, resting her arms 
on the table and looking across at him with flushed 
cheeks, 

‘*Not at all. All history from Eve down proves 
woman’s curiosity to be proverbial. Statistics—” 

‘*T don’t care a fig for statistics!” she inter- 
rupted. ‘I hate to have them hurled at my head 
upon the slightest provocation !” 

Carryl laughed. 

“You have to accept them, nevertheless, I 
firmly believe half the trouble in the world is 
caused by the curiosity of women !” 

But here Rebecca felt called upon to vindicate 
her sex, which she did so vigorously that he soon 
found himself in hot water. 

‘*But see,” he said, at last, “how many tests 
women have had to try them, and always have 
failed! Mrs. Bluebeard for one.” 

‘Stuff!’ said Leslie, impatiently. 
nothing but a nursery tale !” 

‘It probably was founded on some fact.” 

‘Nonsense ! At any rate, I wish some one would 
test me! I would prove that all women are not 
curious. Wouldn’t you, Rebecca?” 

‘*T would not like to say,” Rebecca answered. 
“One never can be quite sure of one’s self.” At 
which remark Leslie’s lip again curled. 

‘*The proof of the pudding, you know,” laughed 
Carry). 

‘*Mine could be eaten!” retorted Leslie. 

Several days later Leslie found herself quite un- 
comfortable about Carryl, and the question as to 
whether or not he was engaged to Margaret pre- 
sented itself to her mind with unpleasant fre- 
quency, He kept his own counsel, however, and 
she would not ask. 

One morning she strayed into his room, where 
Rebecca was busy counting the table-cloths and 
napkins, that were kept in a press behind the 
door, She might have been playing tennis, or 
driving, or, in fact, doing anything but roaming 
about the house in this aimless fashion ; for she 
had refused every form of amusement offered her 
by Carryl, being possessed with the feeling that 
women so often have, making her positive he was 
only seeking her society from politeness, and that 
he would rather be with Margaret, So, instead 
of wisely making the most of her opportunities, 


“That is 


she sent him directly to the very woman from 
whom she would have been pleased to keep him. 
Yes, it had now come to this! She was forced 
| to acknowledge it to herself, though no one else 
should ever suspect the truth. In spite of her 
alleged wishes, previously stated, she did not want 
Carryl to marry Margaret Mather, but what she did 
want she had never as yet admitted even to herself. 

She was wandering about the room with no par- 
ticular object in view, when suddenly she ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Oh, Rebecca, look !” 

‘Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen. What?” asked 
Rebecca, looking up in an absent-minded way. 

‘* Whose picture do you suppose he has ?”— and 
she pointed to a blue velvet frame, standing on 
the bureau in front of the glass. It was one of 
those pretty little shrine-like frames, the doors of 
which were closed tight. In front of it stood a 
glass half full of water, holding a white rose. 

“T’m sure I don’. know,” said Rebecca, indiffer- 
ently. ‘Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen. Yes, they 
are all here ’—and she shut the drawer and went 
out of the room, 

Leslie stood by the bureau, looking at her own 
pretty face in the glass. She took a hair-pin from 
one part of her hair and put it in another, then 
turned her head a trifle to study the effect. Then 
her eyes strayed back to the picture-frame. 

‘Whose picture can he have in it ?”’ she mused, 
half aloud. ‘‘It must be Margaret’s. I wonder if 
itis? Of course, he is engaged to her—and how 
mean of him not to tell me! If I saw her picture 
there I would be certain about it. Why not know, 
when one little peep would tell me all? Quite 
likely the doors were shut by accident. Shall 1?” 
Her hand was on the doors, ‘ Yes, I will !’—and 
she opened them so hastily, they struck the glass 
that held the rose and knocked it to the floor, At 
first she looked surprised ; then leaning forward, 
she looked long and closely for some moments, 
then her face grew very red, she shut the door 
with a slam, and turned—to find Carryl Hamilton 
standing behind her with laughter in his eyes. 
She tried for an instant to brave it out, but failed 
completely, and hiding her face in her hands, she 
rushed from the room. 

She remained in her room all day, refusing to 
come out. Rebecca was naturally astonished, but 
could get no explanation from her, and Carryl, of 
course, was not expected to know anything what- 
ever about it. 

In the evening, while smoking a cigar in the gar- 
| den, he sawher at the window. ‘‘Come down, Les- 
lie,” he begged. ‘‘I want to tell you something.” 

But she would not go down; she knew very well 
what he would tell her, and she felt as if she could 
not bear it just then. 

Poor Lesl.2 was suffering deeply from mortified 
pride. She had not, as she ‘ully expected, been 
confronted with Margaret Mather’s beautiful face 
when she opened the doors of the picture-frame, 
but with her own words, ‘‘I wish some one would 
test me! I would prove that all women are not 
curious,” written on a card by Carryl, and placed 
inside the frame. She lay with her face on the 
pillow for hours that night, seeing nothing, think- 
ing of nothing but those dreadful words of hers, 
She could never look Carry] in the face again. 

But he found her the next morning, sitting in 
a corner of the piazza, industriously knitting on a 
silk sock she had begun two years ago, 

**Are you making that for me ?” he asked, seat- 
ing himself on the arm of a chair near by, where 
he had a full view of her face, 

** No, indeed !” she answered, knitting fast and 
furiously, and dropping stitches with perfect in- 
difference. 

**How did you like the picture you found on 
my bureau ?” 

**IT did not know you treasured my words to 
such an extent that you wrote them down and 
framed them,” she answered, bravely attempting 
to make a stand against him. But it was no of use ; 
the hot color flamed all over her face, and she kept 
her eyes fixed upon her work, An uncomfortable 
silence followed ; she dared not look up. 

‘*Leslie,” he said, at last, so suddenly that she 
jumped, ‘‘{ have something to tell you.” 

“ton 

**T have found the woman I want for my wife.” 

She did not answer, but knitted in silence, drop- 
ping stitches in a most astonishing way. Pres- 
ently he stooped over her, and took both her hands 
in his, 

*You are spoiling your work,” he said ; “ you 
had better give it up for the present. Look at 
me, Leslie ; can’t you guess who it is?” 

** Margaret,” she whispered, managing to look 
in his face for a moment. 

‘No; it is—Leslie.” 

For a second she turned deadly pale, and felt as 
if she could not breathe ; then came a rush of joy 
that brought the color to her face and a wonder- 
ful light to her eyes. 

“Tf that is true, am the happiest woman in 
the world,” she said. 

“Of course it is trne, sweetheart. How could 
you think I cared for any one else?” And he 
would have taken her in his arms, but Rebecca 
stepped to the door just then, to see if there were 
any signs of rain. ‘*Confess now, Leslie,” he said, 
teasingly, after a little while, **that you have a 
great deal of curiosity. And about such a little 
thing, too, Rebecca did not think it worth a 
thought. I was just outside the door, and heard 
the conversation.” 

‘Rebecca had not the slightest reason to be 
curious about it.” 

“And you?” 

** Rebecca, you know, was not in the least bit in 
love with you,” she said, calmly ignoring the ques- 
tion as it regarded herself. 








THE PHONOGRAPH AT THE FAIR. 
M\HE “ Edison Den” is a weird novelty of the 
| ‘St. Valentine’s Market” Fair, organized py 

the ladies of Manhattanville, New York city, in aid 
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of the Manhattan Dispensary Hospital. The fair 
opened on Monday evening of last week, to last a 
fortnight, and it occupies two floors of the Pottier 
& Stymus Building, on Fifth Avenue, which mu- 
sic, art, colors, perfumes and flowers, in con- 
junction with the presence of the fair ladies who 
are its guiding spirits, have transformed into a 
place of veritable enchantment. The feature of 
the **Edison Den,” which is brilliantly illumi- 
nated with incandescent lights, is a large phono- 
graph, with all the latest improvements. Two 
loud-speaking telephones ‘** Hello !” at one another 


rr ite w , y h ‘takes | . 
from opposite walls, and the phonograp | day was celebrated in Stockholm on January 21st, 


down ” the conversation of both. This is decided- 
ly a dangerous place in which to gossip, as the old 
proverb about ‘walls having ears’? more than 
holds true here. The ‘‘ Den” is only one of the 
innumerable attractive features of the fair, the 
abundant financial success of which has been as- 
sured from the opening night. 


THE NEW BRIGADIER AND INSPECTOR 
GENERAL OF THE U.S. ARMY. 


Nag petal CLEVELAND has nominated to 
the Senate Colonel J. C. Breckinridge, Assistant 
Inspector-general, to be Inspector-general of the 
United States Army, with the rank of Brigadier- 
general, vice Roger Jones, deceased. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the promotion of Colonel 
Breckinridge is a popular one, both with the army 
and in civil circles. He belongs to and comes from 
the distinguished Breckinridge family of Kentucky, 
being a brother of Congressman Breckinridge, the 
popular orator of that State, and nephew of the 
late General John C. Breckinridge of Lexington, 
and a son of the celebrated Presbyterian divine, 
Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D., now deceased. 
Joseph Cabell Breckinridge was born in the 
Parsonage Manse of the Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, Md., January 14th, 1842. He received 
his education at Central College and Transylvania 
University, Ky, and at the famous University of 
Virginia. He then read law in the office of Jerry 
Boyle, in Danville, Ky. At that time (1861) the 
war or Union fever was rife, and young Breckin- 
ridge, showing a good deal of skill in the manage- 
meut of a local military company, was asked by 
Lieutenant William Nelson, United States Navy, 
who was mustering in troops in Kentucky and Ten- 
r1essee, to become his adjutant. He accepted, and 
was Acting Adjutant-general at Camp Dick Robin- 
son, Ky., in August, 1861. Afterward he was aide- 
de-camp to General Thomas during and through 
both advances upon the enemy terminating in the 
victory at Mill Spring, Ky., January 19th, 1862 ; 
then in the 
through the entire siege of Corinth, Miss. 

In 1862 he accepted a commission in the Second 
Artillery, joined Battery C at Pensacola, and after- 
ward Battery H at Fort Barrancas, Fla. He com- 
manded scouting expeditions and performed en- 
gineer, ordnance and other local staff duties, when 
he was promoted to First-lieutenant, August Ist, 
1863 ; joined Battery F in the Atlanta campaign ; 
in 1864 he was captured near the place and time of 
the death of General McPherson, and held a pris- 
oner at Macon and Charleston. He was exchanged 
under General Sherman’s cartel. Was promoted 
Major for gallant and meritorious services during 
the war. In 1865 he went with his regiment to 
California, and was appointed on the staff of 
Major-general H. W. Halleck, May 28th, 1866. He 
was on duty with Batteries A and M in 1869; at 
the Artillery School at Fortress Monroe, Va., in 
1870 ; Adjutant of the Artillery School there from 
1870 to 1874. He was next in command of Fort 
Foote, Md., from 1875 to 1878 ; a commander of the 
** peace’ at Petersburg, Va., in November, 1876, 
and Pittsburgh during strikes and riots iu 1877 ; 
commanded artillery troops at Washington Arsenal 
from 1878 to 1881; Major and Inspector-general, 
January 19th, 1881, and was first stationed on duty 
in Washington, D. C., and afterward at San Fran- 
cisco as Assistant Inspector-general of the Military 
Division of the Pacific and Department of Cali- 
fornia for some years, serving in Oregon, Arizona, 
Washington Territory and Nevada. 

General Breckinridge is the originator of the 
“campaign cap” which is now in general use in 
the army. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Mme, Sopu1e KowaLeyskl. 

Mur, KowA.evskI, to whom the Paris Institute 
has recently awarded the Grand Prize for Mathe- 
maties, is descended from Matthias Corvinus, King 
of Hungary. She is a Professor of Mathematics 
in the Swedish University of Stockholm, and is 
thirty-six years of age. When she was last year 
in Paris she attended a sitting at the Academy of 
Sciences, on which occasion she was received with 
special honors. 

A TonQuiINESE LITERARY CONTEST. 

A correspondent of the Paris J//ustration sends 
from Tonquin some curious pictures of a public 
contest in letters, somewhat resembling the old-time 
‘floral games”? in France. The competitors are 
native Tonquinese scholars, and the judges, man- 
darins of high degree, who, perched upon tall, 
scaffold-like seats, and sheltered by umbrellas held 
by their assiduous attendants, call aloud the names 
of the victorious laureates whom they have heard 
and examined. The literary efforts are mostly of 
a legendary and poetic character, and their suc- 
cess, thus publicly crowned, confers very high dis- 
tinction upon the Oriental troubadour. 


On THE ARUwHIMI River. 


After Stanley's departure from the camp on the 
Aruwhimi, in June, 1887, nearly a year elapsed be- 
fore the Emin Pasha Expedition was again heard 
of. The first news was brought down to Ban- 
gala Station, on the Upper Congo, by Mr. Herbert 
Ward, who came down in a canoe, and continued 
on his journey by steamer, The chief of Bangala 
Station took back the men who had brought him 
down in the steam-launch A./.A., together with a 
store of provisions to Major Barttelot, After hav- 
ing been some weeks on the Aruwhimi, the A.J. A. 
was joined by the stern - wheeler Stanley, which 
had come up the river with two or three Belgian 
officers and a company of Houssas to garrison 
Stanley Falls Station, Owing to the rapids, it was 
not safe to take the steamers right up to the camp, 
and they were accordingly made fast to the bank 
about a mile lower down, the light-draught whale- 
boats being used to convey men and stores between 
the camp and the steamers, The sketch sent to 
the London Graphic by a member of the relief 
expedition shows the two steamers lying at their 
moorings on the afternoon of the day before their 
departure for Stanley Falls. The bank at this spot 
is abdut forty or fifty feet high, and is covered 
with jungle. At the top, where the palm-trees 
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stand, there had formerly been a village—part of 
the large town of Yambuya ; but the natives had 
deserted it on the arrival of Stanley, and had 
never returned. ‘Three or four days after this 
sketch was taken, Major Barttelot set out on his 
ill-fated march to Wadelai, in the course of which 
he met his death. P 
Tue SwepisH Kina BEAR-HUNTING. 


A picturesque sketch from Sweden shows the 
population of a country village, in the neighbor- 
hood of Storvick, greeting the King on his return 
from a bear-hunt. Oscar II., whose sixtieth birth- 


with great festivities, is a popular ruler, and is ap- 
parently well content to have captured the accla- 
mations of the people, instead of the game which 
he went out to seek. 


BILuL-STICKING IN Paris. 


On occasions like the election of the 27th ult., 
the Parisian bill-sticker enjoys a scope such as his 
American brother never dreams of. He plasters 
over ‘all out-doors,” apparently without molesta- 
tion by the authorities, During the recent elect- 
oral campaign, Paris was turned into a battle-field 
of bill-stickers, as no sooner did an affiche relating 
to M. Jacques appear than it was plastered over 
with an emanation from General Boulanger, which 
in its turn was as speedily blotted out by a fresh 
placard from his opponent. Even the statues were 
turned into advertising mediums, while the steps 
of the Opéra were literally covered with tricolored 
bills. 


THE STRIKE OF THE FEATHER-GIRLS. 
ROBABLY the best-conducted and at the same 
time one of the most determined of the vari- 

ous strikes that have agitated industrial New York 
city since the opening of the year is that of the 
skilled feather-workers. This branch of the mil- 
linery art employs in New York fully 700 girls and 
women. About half of this number, constituting 
the feather-workers’ branch of the Working-wom- 
en’s Union, have been successfully maintaining, 
for several weeks past, the strike which is still 
‘‘on.” The girls, under the leadership of Miss 
Ida Van Etten, are very earnest and loval to their 
organization, and feel confident of winning? their 
fight against the factory ‘‘ bosses.” They claim 
to be merely resisting a reduction of the scale of 
prices peng agreed upon between the work- 
ers and their employers, During the horse-car 
strike they actively sympathized with the drivers 
and conductors, and many of them walked miles 
to their society's meetings, rather than patronize 
the ‘‘scab” cars which were running. ‘The girls 
volunteer for picket duty at the various feather- 


| factories which are endeavoring to start up with 


| “ green hands,” and they have done very effective 








| Divine guidance upon which 


service by quiet persuasion alone. Within the last 
week, the Relief Committee of the Feather-work- 
ers’ Union has begun the distribution of its first 
relief fund, raised by the contributions of friends, 
the appropriation of the Union's reserve fund, and 
the accumulation of the sums loyally paid in by 
the girls who are still working. Help is given only 
to the most needy—and no others ask it. Indeed, 
some members of the Union have busied them- 
selves in looking up cases of distress and offering 
the aid for which the needy ones had hesitated 
about applying. 

The sketch on page 5 shows the head-quarters 
of the Working - women’s Society, in Lafayette 
Place. A society of kindred aims and purposes has 
been founded in Philadelphia, and another is to be 
organized in Chicago. It is the desire of those in- 
terested in the work to call a national convention 
of all the philanthropica] societies now under the 
management of women, to discuss the condition of 
working-women, and to unite in concerted effort 
for the amelioration of their condition. 








GENERAL HARRISON AND THE 


CLERGY. 

A DELEGATION of over forty clergymen of In- 
dianapolis last week waited upon General Harri- 
son, and presented him the following address, 
which had been signed by forty-two parsons : 


“To General Benjamin Harrison, President-elect of the 
United States; 

“Upon the eve of your departure from among us 
to enter upon the high office to which you have 
been chosen by your countrymen, the members of 
the Indianapolis Ministerial Association beg leave 
most respectfully to tender this expression of their 
cordial esteem and affection. It is natural that we 
should consider the influence of our national de- 
velopment upon the progress of the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. We therefore rejoice that the Chief 
Magistracy of the Republic is to be intrusted to one 
who holds all Christian interests in sacred regard. 
We shall continue to remember you before the 
Throne of Heavenly Grace, imploring for you that 
all power and useful- 
ness must depend. Trusting that happiness may 
remain with you and yours through the coming 
years, and that in your responsible station you 
may be ‘a minister of God for good’ to our coun- 
try and the world, we subscribe ourselves most 
respectfully and sincerely yours,” 


General Harrison replied to the address as fol- 
lows : 

‘IT very greatly appreciate this kind and friendly 
expression. Coming, as it does, from all the pulpits 
of the city, it is all the more grateful to me, enter- 
ing upon the discharge of the duties which I shall 
so soon assume. I shail be thankful for the prayers 
and sympathies of all the goes people of this na- 
tion. If I am conscious of any one thing in con- 
nection with the office to which I have been called, 
it is of a serious and settled desire to do right, as it 
shall be given to me to see the right. I thank you 
for your visit and for your friendly expression of 
interest.” 


COREAN WOMEN IN WASHINGTON, 


A WasHINGton correspondent of the Yhiladel- 
phia Times, writing of the arrival in that city of 
Ge Wan Gun, a Corean official of wealth and of 
rank equal to that ofa Minister, who is on a special 
mission, and Ge Cha Gun, the Secretary of Le- 
gation, says: ** The two Oriental officials were ac- 
companied by their wives, the first of their sex to 
leave their country to mingle among ‘the people 


| of the Western Ocean.’ The first women of Chosen 


‘the land of the morning calm '—who have ever 
visited the United States, they are a novel acquisi- 
tion to the personnel of the Diplomatic Corps near 
the court of the Republic. They will be known on 
the diplomatic list as Mrs. Ge Wan and Mrs, Ge 
Cha. Upon arriving at the Legation, they were 
assigned to their apartments, and have not been 
out of the house publicly since then, Mrs. Allen, 
the wife of the Foreign Secretary, called imme- 
diately. The little women were overjoyed at her 
presence, particularly as she spoke to them in 
their own language. On the steamer, coming over, 
they were very much restricted, and in crossing 





the American Continent they were seven days shut 
up on the car in a drawing-room compartment, 
which for the time being was converted into a Co- 
rean ang pang, and where also their meals were 
served to them, The windows were open, so that 
they could admire the country, a fondness for 
scenery being a national characteristic. They 
spoke to Mrs. Allen of the wonders of the mount- 
ain scenery, the grandeur of the rivers, the mag- 
nificence of the cities, and of the new and terrify- 
ing way of traveling in this country. They said 
they were happy, but were astonished at the great- 
ness and size of this mighty nation. 

“The ladies are twenty-two and twenty-three 
years of age, and are the wives, or ruling women of 
the domestic surroundings, of the Corean officials. 
It is now a question at the Legation as to how 
much they will be permitted to mingle among peo- 

le in the unrestrained manner of this country. 
They have never been looked upon by men other 
than as their possessors under their customs. It is 
thought, however, that after awhile they will be 
taken occasionally into the higher official society 
of the capital. The Corean Government has leased 
the elegant residence of Mrs. 8. L. Phelps, on Iowa 
Circle, Washington, for a Legation building, and 
will take possession of it in February. It is under- 
stood that the Legation intend to give several re- 
ceptions before Lent.” 








FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tue Italian Budget shows a deficit of nearly 
$40,000,000. 


Tue Woman Suffrage Bill has been rejected by 
the Dakota Legislature. 


GENERAL BouLANGER, in a recent interview, de- 
clared that his programme was the adoption of 
the American Constitution, but with a ten - year 
Presidency ; the formation of a Council of State 
to prepare and submit laws to a non -delibera- 
tive National Council of 500 members—half to be 
elected by universal suffrage and half to be chosen 
by the provinces, and to sit only one month in the 
year—and the granting of limited local govern- 
ment to the provinces. 


MonrreEa has undertaken an immense scheme 
of harbor improvement at a cost of $4,000,000. It 
is expected to secure four miles of wharfage and a 
still-water basin of six square miles. This scheme, 
together with the recent deepening of the channel 
from Montreal to the Gulf of St. Lawrence to a 
uniform depth of twenty-seven feet, will be in the 
nature of a stimulus to navigation, and will un- 
doubtedly contribute largely toward the develop- 
ment of the Dominion. 


Tue Director of the Philadelphia Mint thinks 
that the designs of American coins are inartistic, 
and he is desirous to have a change. Senator 
Morrill is also interested in a change, as he be- 
lieves that the coins of every great nation of the 
world surpass those of the United States in an ar- 
tistic sense. A Bill is now pending in Congress, 
earnestly supported by Senator Morrill and the 
Mint Director, which stipulates that there shall be 
a change in the style of coinage every twenty-five 
years. With the exception of the new 5-cent piece 
and dollar, there has been no change in design for 
about forty years, 


Tue richest man in the British House of Com- 
mons is Mr. Isaac Holden, member for the Keighley 
Division of Yorkshire. He was born at Paisley, 
and was for some time an ill-paid school-master. 
While teaching chemistry he discovered the princi- 
ple on which lucifer matches are made, but out of 
this discovery amassed no money. Later on he be- 
came a book-keeper, and began to devote his mind 
to the study of machinery for the carding of wool. 
A machine was invented which revolutionized the 
whole system of wool-carding in England and the 
world, Mr. Holden now has mills in Yorkshire and 
in several parts of France. The average sum he 
receives every year is something like $1,006,000. 
His habits are simple. 


In a recent speech in the Italian Parliament, 
Premier Crispi said : ‘* No one desires peace more 
than we. For three years past none have toiled 
more than we to attain that object. For our own 
part, we should like to disarm, But we cannot do 
so when throughout Europe armaments are being 
pushed forward with redoubled activity, and when 
fresh fortresses are being erected along the line 
of our own frontier. Italy cannot, from poetical 
sentiments, be the first to disarm. That would be 
adopting a childish policy—a policy unworthy of 
practical statesmen.” The House warmly applaud- 
ed the Premier ; but distrust grows on every side 
over the condition of the country arising from the 
financial burdens due to armaments, 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Feprvuary Ilst—In Meadeville, Pa., Colonel A. 
Stewart Davis, aged 50 years ; in Utica, Pa., Col- 
onel John L. Ruppert, the oil pioneer of Titus- 
ville, aged 87 years; in New York, Edward A. 
Holmes, editor of the Sunday Dispatch, aged 57 
years ; in New York, Captain James G. Cunning- 
ham, of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, aged 31 years, 
February 2d—In Union Hill, N. J., George Fisher, 
president of several secret orders. February 3d 
—In Abingdon, Me., Colonel Albert Whitmarch, 
aged 79 years; in Winter Park, Fla., Rev. George 
C, Street, Canon of the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Chicago, aged 75 years ; in Newark, N.J., 
Mrs. F. T. Frelinghuysen, widow of the late Secre- 
tary of State Frelinghuysen, aged 72 years; in 
Scranton, Pa., H. 8. Pierce, the well-known coal 
and mining capitalist, aged 73 years, February 
4th —In Elmira, N. Y., Very Rev. Dean Thomas 
Cunningham, of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Church, 
aged 66 years ; in Washington, D. C., Judge Will- 
iam M. Merrick, of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, aged 70 years; in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Charles Clark, the oldest member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, aged 84 years; in 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Charles B. Roosa, a well-known 
Republican, aged 78 years; in New York, Mrs, 
Mary H. Fiske, the well-known journalist and dra- 
matic writer, aged 45 years. February 5th —In 
Rochester, N. Y.. Dr. H. H. Langworthy, a leading 
physician; in Gettysburg, Pa., Professor L. H 
Croll, Vice-president of the Gettysburg College, 
aged 54 years. February 6th —In Poundridge, 
N. Y., Rev, William Patterson, aged 80 years, Feb- 
ruary 7th—In Larchmont Manor, N. Y., Edward 
O. Lamson, of the New York Produce Exchange, 
aged 65 years, February 8/h—In New York, Fre- 
derick Cyrus, of the Cotton Exchange, aged 66 
years ; in Plymouth, N. H.,Hon, Samuel H, Bell, of 
Manchester ; in Milwaukee, Wis., J. P. C. Cottril, a 
well-known member of the Bar, aged 67 years ; in 
Lock Haven, Pa., L. A. Mackey, President of tue 
Bald Eagle Valley Railroad Company. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


SENATOR Quay is catching fish and recovering 
strength in Florida, 





LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR JONES of New York has 
avowed his intention to become acandidate for the 
Governorship in 1891, 


Senator Beck, of Kentucky, is much improved 
in health, having spent some time at Brunswick, 
Ga., in out-door sports, 

Rey. Dr. Henry Y. SatTeRLesr, of Calvary Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, New York, has been 
elected Bishop of Michigan. 


ConGREss has passed a Bill to pay-the represent- 
atives of the late James B. Eads #500,000 for work 
done on the jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Harrison had a new experi- 
ence one day last week. He was visited by a 
Southern Republican who did not want anything, 
and was candid enough to say so, 


Senator Pius, of Kansas, is strongly urged for 
Secretary of the Treasury by the Legislature and 
prominent citizens of that State. Hon. John C. 
New, of Indianapolis, is also very favorably men- 
tioned. 

M. Jacques, the unsuccessful candidate against 
Boulanger, estimates that his election expenses 
amounted to 2,000,000 francs. The chief expense 
was for bill-sticking, 100,000 being pasted up every 
day in competition with a still larger number put 
up by Boulanger. 

Rev. Dr. Parker, of London, is making a curi- 
ous experiment with midday meetings for work- 
ing-men. They bring their dinners and pipes and 
eat and smoke while he talks to them. Interrup- 
tions and questions are always in order. The first 
meeting was a big success. 


Mr. Stantey Brown, President Garfield’s pri- 
vate secretary, who married Miss Gartield, will 
soon become a citizen of Washington. He has 
been appointed under this Administration to a 
place in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and will 
take it on his return from urope. 


Mr, PaRNELL is again reported to be thin and 
pale, as if his old mysterious complaint had once 
more asserted its presence. He preserves the secret 
of his London residence as carefully as if his life 
depended on it, and changes from one place to an- 
other as soon as he has been * located,’ 


GoveRNOR Francis of Missouri has performed 
the rare and difticuit feat of complimenting both 
the blue and the gray by appointing an adjutant- 
general who, it is said, went into the war in one 
color and came out in the other, having served 
under both flags before the war was over. 


ASSISTANT DooRKEEPER Bassett has been in the 
employ of the United States Senate for fifty-eight 
years. He recently celebrated his golden wed- 
ding, and was then made the recipient of a hand- 
some present from the Senators. Last week Mr. 
Gorman moved to increase his salary $500 a year, 
and this was unanimously adopted. 


Ricuarp Henry Stopparp, the well-known New 
York poet, critic and editor, has been afflicted with 
cataract upon both of his eyes. Dr. Daniel B. St. 
John Roosa has lately removed one of the cataracts, 
and the operation was attended with so much suc- 
cess that the chances are in favor of Mr. Stoddard’s 
sight being at least partially restored. 


Governor Hitu of New York visited Washing- 

ton last week, and was the object of marked at- 
tention from leading Democrats, President Cleve- 
land took the opportunity to run on to New York 
while the Governor was in the capital, a fact 
which has occasioned some comment, Governor 
Hill may be considered as already in the race for 
1892. ; 
THE struggle in the West Virginia Legislature 
over the election of a United States Senator still 
continues, Mr, Kenna’s friends claim that he will 
ultimately be re-elected. The Legislature has com- 
menced the count of the Gubernatorial vote, but 
the proceedings have been irregular, the design 
apparently being to defeat General Goff, who, on 
the face of the returns, seems to be elected. 


Tue State Department last week demanded the 
resignation of Consul-general Sewall, our late rep- 
resentative at Samoa, on the ground that his views 
on the Samoan question are at variance with those 
of the Government. Mr, Sewall promptly complied 
with the demand of the department. He seems to 
have uniformly insisted on protecting and defend- 
ing American interests in Samoa, and it is difficult 
to see why that course should have displeased Mr. 
Bayard. 

Miss BRECKINRIDGE, daughter of the Kentucky 
Congressman, said to a Washington writer, a few 
days ago: ** We once lived at the same hotel with 
General and Mrs. Harrison. She is one of the 
sweetest women in the world, and will be very pop- 
ular, She takes sincere pleasure in doing good 
and making everybody happy. We young girls 
were all in love with her. She used to give us a 
great deal of pleasure, and I do not suppose that 
she was ever conscious of it.” 


CaRLO PELLEGRINI, the famous caricaturist whose 
eccentric signature ** Ape” has figured in London 
Vanity Fair ever since that periodical was started 
in 1868, has just died, fifty years of age. He was 
born in Capua, Italy, fought under Garibaldi’s 
banner, settled in England some twenty-five years 
ago, and became very popular in London society, 
where his gentle and amiable nature endeared 
him to all who met him, The last-published work 
of his pencil was a caricature of his old friend, the 
eminent aural surgeon, Sir William Dalby, 


Ir is stated that Lord Sackville’s successor at 
Washington is to be Sir Julian Paunceforte, who 
has long been connected with the British Foreign 
Office and for several years has held the post of 
Permanent Under-secretary of State. He has 
never held a diplomatic oftice, but has devoted 
himself to legal matters, being a lawyer by pro- 
fession. The appointment is said to have created 
intense irritation in British diplomatic circles as a 
departure from the rule of succession in appoint- 
ments according to rank in the service, 


VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT Morton has turned an 
army of workmen into the Bell house in Washing- 
ton, enlarging the dining-room and otherwise tit- 
ting it for official gayeties. The house is to be su- 
2verbly furnished, and as fine as hands car make it. 

‘he change of Administration will bring a great 
deal of money to the national capital, the Republic- 
ans having more money and spending more, rela- 
tively, than the Democrats, There will be a group 
of Republicans there-- Mr. Morton, Mr, Blaine, Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. William Walter Phelps, and one or two 
others— who have great fortunes and are not ine 
disposed to spend them. 
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For Dayber's Echo: 


A Map Racer, 


BY 


CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 


AUTHOR OF 


ROMANCE OF 


“Tue Man Oursipe,” “His Missinc Years,” ‘‘ Or 
Two Evins,” Erc., Ere. 
CHAPTER XIV.-— (CUNTINUED), 

ILLIAM FLINTACRE was waiting up for 
\ Dr. Arnold Anson when that gentleman 
returned, though the hour was late—very 
late. He had been commanded to remain up, and 
the relation between the two men seemed to be 
that of master and servant, so I suppose he would 
not have retired even though the doctor had not 
returned until morning ; perhaps he would not 
have dared to. But, this night, he had a reason 
of his own for wishing an interview with the 
doctor. He seemed more a man than usual — 
more a man and less a slave. He undoubtedly 
had some communication of great moment to 
make to Anson. 

Anson came in quietly, glanced into the room 
where Flintacre was sitting, and would have 
closed the door at once and gone to his own 
room: had not the latter accosted him. 

** Doctor,” said Flintacre, “I am waiting for 
you. You asked me to.” 

“So I did. Very well. You are doing quite 
well, then, in waiting. But to-morrow morning 
will have to do instead of to-night. I am tired, 
and, besides, I now want to think. Good-night, 
Flint——” 

“T want to see you,” said Flintacre, promptly 
and sharply, ‘‘and I want to see you this very 
night.” 

**Ah ?” cried Anson, possibly a little nettled at 
the tone of Flintacre’s voice, and certainly sur- 
prised at it. ‘‘ What's the row now?” 

“There's a great deal the matter, Dr. Anson,” 
replied Flintacre, gravely. ‘‘To begin with, I am 
not going to be a party to the fraud that’s going 
on under this roof, not for a day longer.” 

“What fraud?” 

“About Nathan Dayber. 
incurably mad.” 

“He isn’t. But I don’t want you shouting such 
an opinion at this time of night. Suppose some 
one were listening ; suppose Maude were to over- 
hear you ?” 

‘*T wish she would overhear me. It would make 
to-morrow’s task all the easier for me.” 

“ To-morrow’s task? What do you mean by that? 
What are you going to do to-morrow ?” 

**T am going to tell Maude Dayber the truth.” 

**You—you mean—that——” 

‘*That I shall tell her her father is mad.” 

‘You won't do that.” 

“*T will.” 

**No, you won't: I know better than that. But 
I suppose you think you will. And, as all things 
have a cause, will you tell me what has led you to 
think you will?” 

“TI—I—— Doyou think any reason is neces- 
sary - 

“Of course Ido. Is a man who has been what 
you have been—a man who has been guilty of ——” 

“Hush! Suppose—suppose——” 

“That some one were to overhear me? that 
some one were listening? that Miss Maude stood 
just outside the door yonder? Is that it? Ha! 
ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Conscience does indeed 
make cowards of us all. But, frankly and serious- 
ly, Flintacre, I am more reasonable than you are ; 
I do not wish any one to overhear me ; it would 
lessen no task I have to perform ; for, unless you 
make it necessary for me to do so, I am not going 
to tell Maude Dayber, in the morning, the manner 
of man you were once——” 

“For God’s sake, Anson, stop.” 

“Ah! It hurts, does it? I am glad to be able 
to let you see the unpleasant side of the morrow 
you have so brightly pictured.” 

“Anson, you know I am a reformed man ; you 
know that o 

**T know it’s happened very recently, very re- 
cently indeed, if you have reformed.” 

“You know that for several years——” 

“T know that it isn’t years—that it isn’t many 
months—since you were detailed to come to this 
house, Dayber’s Echo, to watch the proprietor for 
signs of insanity. I know that for along time I 
was the one who took upon myself the task of 
watchfulness, the duty of writing all reports, the 
responsibility for any possible mistake ; I know 
that you have simply lounged and loafed in a 
village conveniently near, signing the reports I 
wrote, and drawing the salary I earned; I also 
know--———" 

“You know you have bad me in your power, 
Arnold Anson, or all this could never have been,” 
cried Flintacre, white with mingled fear and rage. 

** Yes, I do know it,” cried Anson, bringing his 
hand down emphatically ; ‘‘and I know I have 
you in my power yet. SoIam sure you'll have 
nothing to tell Maude Dayber to-morrow morning, 
or ”— taking his watch from his pocket and glanc- 
ing at it —‘* this morning.” 

* Anson, you scoundrel——” 

‘* Easy—easy, my boy! Didn't I save your life? 
Didn’t I hide your crime-——” 

**No, you didn’t! Yon made it only too evident 
that I was the guilty one. You took pains to make 
all dark places light, and all doubtful ones clear ; 
you knew you did. You didn’t hide my crime ; 
you know you didn’t?” 

“T suppose that’s true,” assented Anson, with a 
langh ; “but didn’t I hide you? Didn’t I get you 
away, when no one else would have done it, and 
when very few could? Didn’t I do all for you that 
any one could have done ?” 

**I—I suppose so, But why did you do it? why 
did you do it? why could you not have let them 
take me? why not have allowed me to die?” 

* Does a man show wisdom by throwing away a 


He’s mad ; probably 
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describably mournful. In his mental debate as 


| tool for which he expects to find use?” sneered | for the comfort and peace of most of the ladies | him, and that the early light of morning was in- 


Anson, ‘ However, if you insist upon it, I'll take 
you at your word. Breathe a syllable to Maude 
Dayber regarding your suspicions as to her fa- 
ther’s sanity, and I will see to it that the author- 
ities get you.” 

‘‘You—you surely cannot mean that ?” 

| ‘7 do mean it ; and, under the circumstances I 
have named, I will do as I have said. I will take 
the risk of being regarded as an accomplice after 
the fact; I will take any and all chances — if I 
| must. And now, let us understand one another. 
| Shall you tell Maude Dayber what you threatened 
| you would ?” 
William Flintacre hesitated. Hesitation meant 
| much in such a case as that. But his answer was 
| only a compromise, after all; it was only a con- 
| cession of time. 

‘*Not—not at present,” he said. 

One of Anson’s hideously joyless laughs rippled 
forth into the room, and strangled itself to death 
in the dusty corners among the shadows. 

““T am satisfied,” said the doctor, “fully satis- 
fied. That means that you will never tell, though 
you may possibly think differently —even yet.” 

‘*I—I suppose—I fear—that that is just what 
it does mean,” responded Flintacre, slowly and 
gravely; but,” with a sudden, appealing look in 
his eyes, and a slavish, crouching posture all too 
evident in every limb, ‘I suppose you will, at 
least, let me go away from here ; I have no doubt 
you will permit me.to ask the detective agency for 
which I work to assign me to another field of 
duty ?” 

Anson shook his head. 

‘* No,” he said, sharply, ‘‘I shall not permit that. 
When fortune sends whole series of accidental cir- 
cumstances to me, for my advantage, I shall not 
throw away the key-stone to my arch of success. 
In ordinary language, friend Flintacre, [ not only 
do not want, but I most emphatically will not 
have, a change here. I want no other man com- 
ing here ; I want no prying fingers disturbing my 
plans; I want no keener ears nor quicker eyes 
than yours; and”—facing with a steady gaze a 
look on Flintacre’s face which seemed to have a 
crafty hope in it —‘‘I wish you to understand dis- 
tinctly that there must not be a change! Let 
them recall you—no matter at whose suggestion, 
let them put a new detective in your plate—no 
matter whose idea it may be, and you go straight 
to the punishment of the crime from the conse- 
quences of which I once assisted you to escape. 
Do you understand ?” 

“*I—I think I do,” said the crouching creature, 
in an awed whisper. 

‘*And now,” said Anson, cheerfully, ‘since we 
fully understand that Miss Maude is not to be 
troubled with your baseless suspicions regarding 
her father, will you come back again to the im- 
portant, though thus far unanswered, question 
with which we started on this long discussion? 
Why did you purpose telling this woman of this 
thing? why did you think of the incongruous 
absurdity of trying to pose as a reformed man?” 

Flintacre looked up. 

** Because—I—love— Maude—Dayber !"’ he said, 
solemnly and slowly. 

Once more Anson laughed—laughed long and 
loudly. 

*“You love Maude Dayber?” he said, at last, 
when he had recovered his breath ; ‘you love 
Maude Dayber? I—I——” 

“Ts there anything strange in that?’ demanded 
William Flintacre ; ‘‘I suppose that even so great 
a wretch as I am may be allowed the possession of 
human passions, may he not? I suppose one in 
the deepest depths may be allowed the poor privi- 
lege of looking toward heaven, and of trying to 
escape? or of at least hoping he may ?” 

‘* T—_suppose—so.” 

** And surely, Maude Dayber——” 

‘*T—] expected this. I—I should have marveled 
had it not happened. I don’t see how any man, 
any sane man, could know Maude Dayber and not 
love her.” 

‘* You—you—you——” began William Flintacre, 
springing from his seat. But, with a groan, he 
fell back again, white and almost insensible. 

‘*Maude Dayber is my promised wife !” said 
Anson, calmly. ‘‘Good-night!”’ Then he turned 
and left the man who had been his ready tool and 
his despairing slave—left him to try how he might 
fight out this awful problem which his master’s 
hands had set for him to solve. 

‘*A pleasant evening—in-doors !” muttered An- 
son to his reflection in the glass ; *‘a very pleas- 
ant evening. It began with an encounter with one 
of Maude’s lovers. It ends with an interesting in- 
terview with another. Poor Flintacre! There is 
no escape for him, and so I am safe! safe! safe !” 

Dr. Arnold Anson, there seems no escape for 
William Flintacre. And it seems as though you 
were indeed safe. But—— 

There have been cases in which men, bad men, 
fallen men, have given everything they were or 





of love. There have been men who have faced 
disaster, dishonor, infamy, for the sake of a love 
that could never have won a single answering 
thrill of affection. There have been men who have 
gone, steady-footed and smiling-lipped, to igno- 
minious death rather than let danger or suffering 
come near women who never guessed the sacrifice 
made in their behalf—women, possibly, who would 
have regarded their touch as contamination, and 
their love--if offered elsewhere than at the open 
grave of passion’s martyrdom—an insult and a 
lie. 

There have been such men, Dr. Arnold Anson. 

There will be such men again. 

Suppose William Flintacre should prove to be 
such a man? 





CHAPTER XV.—BY THE FORCE OF LOGIC, 
ERALD GRAEME, at least, did not sleep well 
the night after his interview, or avoided in- 
terview, with Dr. Arnold Anson. Indeed, I fear 
that that particular night was an unfortunate one 








hoped to be, freely—fully—resignedly, on the altar | 





and gentlemen we have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing in these pages. 

Have I mentioned the fact that the most of Ger- 
ald’s time was now being given to the study of his 
chosen profession, and that his connection with 
his former work was irregular, and hardly more 
than nominal? So it was. Sometimes he would 
be absent from Dr. Pillah’s for a week at a time ; 
then he would be there constantly for a long time. 
Doing most of the work himself, asking for help 
less and less frequently as time went on, reciting 
more and more seldom, he was gathering much 
rare and curious information regarding medicine 
and surgery in addition to the ordinary knowledge 
acquired by the average medical student. As for 
Dr. Pillah, it is doubtful if he had any clear idea 
regarding the work his pupil was doing ; it is very 
certain he did not care. 

It was early, the next morning, when Gerald 
came down-stairs. No one was astir as yet, in all 
the house, except himself. He was tired, worried, 
disheartened. He did not know which way to turn. 
He saw no light in his darkness. He had lost 
Maude, so he said to himself; he had lost her 
hopelessly. And he said that he could never en- 
dure the thought that she must become the wife 
of Arnold Anson. If she had loved a man, a true 
and worthy man, so he told himself, he could have 
borne it. He could have been satisfied to see her 
the bride of any one but Arnold Anson. All this 
was natural, and as foolish as natural. He could 
give Maude to “any one else,” of course, so long 
as he knew of there being no one else ; we, older 
and wiser, know that nothing could ever have in- 
duced him to willingly relinquish her, fully and 
finally, at all! 

It would be hours before breakfast would be 
ready. But what of that? He could eat nothing. 
He felt that food would choke him. Never until 
last night, never until he had seen the arrogant 
smile of success upon the face of his rival, had he 
understood how devotedly he loved Maude. Never 
until then had he fathomed the depths of his own 
powers asa hater. How he loathed, despised, ab- 
horred Arnold Anson! And ¢£<i''!—he had failed ; 
Arnold Anson had won. Gerald Graeme’s mental 
condition would have been a terrible menace to 
Arnold Anson had not Gerald Graeme been a very 
good young man, with a very sensitive conscience. 

There was work—of course. But the idea had 
no comfort in it for him this morning. In the 
long years of his future, of course, there would be 
much work to do ; he would do it ; it would be his 
salvation. But now he could not work. How 
could he? How dared he sit down and attempt 
to read of marvelous feats of surgical skill when 
he wished he might read that the knife slipped— 
and that he might awake to find himself the phy- 
sician and Arnold Anson the patient? 

Work? Not he. Not to save his life or his 
reason. Not now. . 

Aud yet, all unknown to him, Fate or Circum- 
stance had work waiting for him—work which he 
was soon to be eagerly doing—breathlessly follow- 
ing to the results of untiring endeavor. 

He sauntered listlessly into Dr. Pillah’s study. 
It had become so much a habit to go there that he 
did it almost unconsciously. 

‘Much as my ghost would do, I suppose,” he 
muttered, with a grim smile, ‘if I were so fort- 
unate as to be dead.” 

The room was not a pleasant one to look at or 
to stand in, that morning. It may be that the 
dim light of coming day, struggling at the win- 
dows for admission, and beaten and baffled by the 
darkness within, had too much of suggestiveness 
in it. Perhaps the long rows of musty volumes, 
standing so uncompromisingly and squarely upon 
their shelves, wearied the young man with their 
silent mockery of the little knowledge he had 
gained. Possibly the ashes of the burned-out fire, 
gray and cold upon the hearth, were too keenly 
ready to remind him of the ashes of his love—his 
lost love—but a love that would never, never grow 
cold—a love which would always have fire beneath 
its ashes, though his head should grow white un- 
der the suns of a century. 

He walked over to the table. He closed the pon- 
derous volume he had been studying the evening 
before.. He mused a little on the subject which 
had claimed his attention. He wondered whether 
the insane forgot all their real sorrows? Were 
their imaginary ones harder to bear than the 
genuine ones so mercifully kept from their con- 
scious knowledge? Would grief and sorrow lead 
one toward death or lunacy? In which direction 
was a suffering soul most likely to go? 

Shut up the book ! Put it away! Some day 
he would return to it again, but not this day, God 
help him, not this day. 

He stooped down, behind the table, and picked 
up a pile of pamphlets ; he gathered up a number 
from on the table itself. Statistics, reports, mono- 
graphs, he would find nothing in them to interest 
him this morning. 

**T doubt if I ever find time or inclination to 
touch one of them again,” he said to himself. 

He started to put them away, unarranged and 
in great disorder, And again Habit came to his 
assistance. He had always done things of this 
sort decently and in order ; he could not do other- 
wise now, 

He counted the pamphlets, first ; there were 
twelve of them. 

‘‘There should have been thirteen,” he mut- 
tered ; ‘‘ thirteen — thirteen ; I know there were 
thirteen. Is thirteen an unlucky number ?” 

The author respectfully suggests that the in- 
dications are that it will be for Arnold Anson, 

He puzzled for some time over the pile of 
pamphlets he had. Some were Dr, Pillah’s, and 
ancient and time-stained. Others, several of 
them, were his own. In a half-hour, or less, he 
had decided that the missing document was his 
own—and a new one. By the time he had fully 
determined whose it was and what it was Gerald 
had forgotten that the array of volumes depressed 








to where the pamphlet had gone—and why—he 
let the fact that the room was cold go entirely out 
of mind. 

“TI remember the pamphlet perfectly well,” he 
said, meditatively—‘“ perfectly well. It came to 
me yesterday. I don’t know where it was post- 
marked. I didn’t recognize the writing on the 
wrapper. I don’t know now who sent it. Im- 
portant as Iam inclined to think the matter is, 
for some unthought-of reason, I cannot solve that 
feature of the problem; I simply give that up. 
I had the pamphlet. I haven't it now. I don’t 
know where I got it. Can I determine where it 
has gone? and why ?” 

He took a turn or two up and down the room, 
much as another man had done last evening. 
Then he came and stood by the table again. 

“I picked out all the other pamphlets deliber- 
ately. I selected them because I thought I might 
find something of interest in them. But this one 
was only a part of my mail. I did not know the 
writer, though perhaps a physician ought to have 
known him by reputation. I glanced at the title, 
at the name of the author, and found the former 
interesting—the latter of no moment to me. I 
glanced instinctively at the name of the publisher, 
as I always do with every new pamphlet which 
falls into my hands. I laid the pamphlet on my 
table. That is all.” 

Again he walked the length of the room, once, 
twice. Again he stood by his study-chair. 

**No,” slowly and decidedly ; ‘that is not all. 
I opened the pamphlet. I read a sentence, here 
and there. I cannot now remember a word of 
what I read. I do not think it interested me 
much. I doubt if I should ever have looked at it 
again. But-—-I wonder why it is missing?” 

Another walk. Another pause. Another solil- 
oquy. 

‘*Dr. Pillah did not take it; he never meddles 
with the books upon the table where I do my 
work. No servant touched it ; for none ever touch 
my things. I did not remove the pamphlet my- 
self. Consequently, Arnold Anson took it. Why ?” 

He seated himself at the table, he bowed his 
head upon his hands. He thought long and ear- 
nestly. Various sentences fell from his lips from 
time to time ; they stood for only a little of what 
he thought, of course, and I shall transcribe here 
only a portion of what he said. It makes a fairly 
good argument, however, just as it stands, with a 
good conclusion and a praiseworthy resolution to 
finish and perfect it. 

‘*He would not steal my pamphlet for the sake 
of the pamphlet ; bad as he is, he is not a petty 
thief. He would hardly borrow the pamphlet, for 
the purpose of reading it, even from any enemy, 
without asking permission. And I know Dr. Pil- 
lah would never have lent him one of my pam- 
phlets—know he would not have lent any man one 
of his own pamphlets, if he found that pamphlet 
in evident use on my table ; I doubt whether he 
would have lent Arnold Anson any of his pam- 
phiets at all. But Dr. Anson took the pamphlet. 
Why? Because I was reading it? and simply to 
annoy me? His character and instincts to the 
contrary, the idea is preposterous. What was 
there of interest in it to him? There was noth- 
ing, so far as I can remember, to interest me. 
Was it because it contained something he did not 
wish me tosee? It may be ; and”—rising ener- 
getically to his feet —‘‘ Iam going to have another 
copy! I shall read it from beginning to end !” 

And that, Arnold Anson, is the way your so 
well-laid plans are going wrong. 

The sound of the breakfast-bell was heard as 
Gerald rose to his feet. But he sat down and 
wrote « letter, ordering a duplicate of the lost 
pamphlet, before he gave any attention to it. 
Sending the letter to the post-oftice by the servant 
who had grumbled over Dr. Pillah’s last night's 
telegram, and who grumbled hardly less over this 
urgent letter, he rose up to find himself in posses- 
sion of a good appetite. And the fact that a little 
note from Dr, Pillah, informing him of the Jatter’s 
departure to New York for an indetinite period of 
absence, lay upon his plate in the breakfast-room, 
hardly lessened his appetite or gave him annoy- 
ance, 

In the days between the sending of the order 
and the earliest time when he could possibly look 
for the pamphlet Gerald Graeme did more genu- 
ine hard work than he had ever done in all his pre- 
vious life in an equal length of time. By day he 
read, early and late; by night he pondered over 
Anson’s contemptible crime, and his possible rea- 
sons for it, late and early ; he ate irregularly ; he 
slept but little. And yet, throughout the whole 
time, he was possessed of a sort of nervous elation 
which seemed to lift him above the necessity for 
such grossly physical thingsas food and rest. Was 
he not going to thwart the malicious will of his 
enemy? No matter if the success he found should 


| be trivial; no matter if he should not understand 


it when he found it; he would, at least, have 
beaten this foe in something in which he had 
deliberately put his will against his, 

The day came when the pamphlet might pos- 
sibly have been in his hands, The pamphlet did 
not come. And, when he knew that, he laid aside 
his work for the day ; he could do no more, True, 
the possibility of its reaching him that day was 
very slight indeed ; that every train should be on 
time, everywhere along the long route; that the 
mail -agents on the cars should be careful and 
expeditious; that the order should be delivered 
promptly at its destination ; that it should be filled 
at once ; that wind and weather, steam and horse 


| and man, ay, and God’s providence, too, should 


all work together in his favor—these things he had 
known were necessities to the end that he should 
have his pamphlet in time. And still, it was a 
shock to him when the looked-for day faded into 
night — and left him empty-handed, 

The next day the pamphlet surely ought to have 
come. But it did not, 
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The aay following that the pamphlet would have 
been late ; and only disaster or carelessness could 
have accounted for the delay. And, still it did 
not come. 

‘‘Has my order miscarried? Is the pamphlet 
lost? Must I wait while I can send again? Oh, 
God, can I live another such a length of time 
in such suspense as this?” 


(To be continued.) 


THE OKLAHOMA QUESTION. 


[8 the first excitement over the passage of the 

Oklahoma Bill by the House of Representa- 
tives, one important provision escaped attention, 
This states that nothing in the Act organizing the 
Territory shall be construed as authorizing any 
person to enter upon or occupy any of the lands 
of the Cherokee Outlet and Oklahoma proper, for 
settlement or otherwise, until after the Indian 
tribes and the Commissioners provided for in the 
Bill have concluded arrangements to that effect. 
After that agreement is made it is to be laid be- 
fore the President, who is authorized and required 
to issue his proclamation declaring such relin- 
quished lands open to settlement, and to fix the 
time after which the lands may be taken. It is 
also provided that any person entering upon the 
lands contrary to these provisions, and prior to 
the President’s proclamation, shall not be per- 
mitted to make formal entry or establish a title 
to these lands. 

These necessary restrictions were overlooked at 
first by the Wichita lobbyists at the national cap- 
ital and by the ‘‘ boomers” who were prepared 
to invade the Territory. These ‘* boomers” have 
gathered in great force under the leadership of 
** Pawnee Bill,” and the Western newspapers have 
contained numerous amusing accounts of their 
varied experiences, their boasts, and the attitude 
of the military. 

There are two phases of the Oklahoma question 
—the rights of the Indians and the real value of 
the much-advertised soil. The Indian Territory 
was devoted to the uses of the Indians not only by 
Act of Congress, but also by distinct bargains with 
the Indians. The Indians of Georgia and other 
Southern States had been granted lands and cer- 
tain rights of government, and the only way of 
removing them from the path of progress in those 
States was by amicable purchase. The Cherokees 
and others were advanced in civilization, and had 
been guaranteed by the General Government the 
right to institute a government of their own, sub- 
ject to no State control. But their lands were in 
Georgia, one of the original thirteen States, and the 
Constitution forbade a State within a State. Thus 
a bargain was necessary. The Indians surrender- 
ed their rights and lands, which were theirs under 
solemn treaties: Under the Act of May, 1830, 
they obtained in return a formal stipulation that 
the Indian Territory should be forever set apart 
for Indians alone ; that it should never, without 
their consent, be included within the limits or 
jurisdiction of any State or Territory, and that 
the Indians should make their own laws. The 
lands not apportioned to the several tribes were 
reserved for other Indians. Thus the Indians 
fairly bought the Indian Territory forever, with 
a guarantee, and their bargain disposes of the as- 
sumption of the ‘“‘ boomers” that the unoccupied 
lands are public lands, subject to entry. In 1853, 
Colonel Benton sought to put the ‘* boomers’ ” con- 
struction upon the matter, insisting that only the 
lands specially conveyed to particular tribes were 
exempt from white occupation, But the Goy- 
ernment repudiated this interpretation, with the 
warning that the theory of open lands within the 
Territory was without foundation. Again, in the 
Commissioner’s Report of 1854, it is stated that 
the Indians are to have the undisputed control 
and possession of the country. When the region 
now constituting Kansas and Nebraska was made 
a Territory the Government openly recognized its 
inability to include any part of the Indian Terri- 
tory, without Indian consent, and this consent 
was bought. Thus it is clear that the ‘‘ boomers” 
have no right to invade land which has been form- 
ally assigned to the Indians. The clause in the 
Oklahoma Bill which was overlooked at first is 
really the prime essential. The consent of the 
Indians must be obtained, and their land must 
be bought. 

As regards the character of the land, there are 
conflicting accounts; but it would appear that, 
while the eastern part is fertile, the western part 
is probably arid and unequal at present to the sup- 
port of an agricultural population. For ten years 
there has been an annual gathering of ‘‘ boomers” 
on the frontier, under the leadership of Crouch, or 
Payne, or Smith, or “‘ Pawnee Bill,” and the wires 
have been burdened with their threats and prom- 
ises. The farce has been a dismal one, but there 
is more behind. There is a lobby at Washington, 
and there are men in the West pulling the wires, 
It is charged that the hidden scheme includes a 
vast land speculation, with unlimited jobbing in 
land sites, the payment of all bills for Indian 
lands by the Government, the erection of Okla- 
homa into a Territory, and the selection of mar- 
shals and judges by the promoters of the scheme 
who are in Congress. It is certain that there will 
be a large immigration when Oklahoma is opened, 
and a period of feverish land speculation, The 
transportation companies favor the opening for 
obvious reasons. But it is the duty of Congress 
and the Executive to insist upon two things : First, 
that the rights of the Indians shall be respected ; 
and second, that there shail be no ‘‘ deal” in lands, 
by hungry speculators gobbling up land intended 
for actual settlers, and also that there shall be no 
**deal” in public offices, with the consequent in- 
justice and corruption, 

We give on page 9 an illustration of the scene 
in a boomers’ camp in Kansas upon the receipt of 
the news of the passage of the Oklahoma Bill by 
the House of Representatives, 





| GENERAL LOGAN’S TOMB. 


ENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN died December 
WJ 26th, 1886 ; and for two years following that 
date his remains rested in the private vault of a 
family friend in the Rock Creek Cemetery at Wash- 
ington, where they were faithfully watched over 
bya special military guard. Meanwhile, Mrs. Lo- 
gan had caused to be built a mortuary chapel in 
the National Cemetery of the Soldiers’ Home, to 
which the dust of the gallant soldier has been 
lately removed. This chapel is itself but a tem- 
rary resting-place for the relics, which will be 
nally transferred to Chicago, upon the comple- 
tion of the Logan monument there. 

The new mortuary chapel, the interior of which 
is shown in our picture on page 12, is visible from 
the road which passes the gate of the National 
Cemetery. It is a pleasing structure of granite, in 
the Norman style of architecture. A Saxon cross 
surmounts the apex of the roof and a large stone 
L stands out in bold relief over the arch of the 
door-way. The interior, a space of eighteen feet 
by fifteen, and probably twenty feet high, is lined 
with pressed brick with ornamental trimmings, 
and several windows give plenty of light. The 
coffin containing General Logan’s renfains is in- 
cased in a steel casket and rests on the tiled floor 
in the centre of the chapel, visible from the out- 
side through a heavy, grated iron door. It is 
solid and substantial as well as ornamental, and 
it is built to stand, as it is intended for a family 
sepulchre. The whole building is of Maine gran- 
ite, the roof consisting of solid slabs, of about 
twenty feet in length and weighing each a ton 
and a half. 

Upon the recent transfer of the remains to this 
tomb, Mr. John A. Logan, Jr., dismissed the guard 
with a brief address of thanks, and presented to 
each soldier a gold medal in commemoration of 
their faithful vigil. 


THE BUFFALO FIRE, 


T picture on page 12 conveys an idea of the 
devastation wrought by the flames in the great 
Buffalo fire of the 2d inst. It was one of the most 
destructive conflagrations that have occurred in 
New York State in recent years, and the most ex- 
tensive in the history of Buffalo. The fire broke 
out at 2:45 in the morning, on the fourth floor of 
the Root & Keating building, at Carroll and Wells 
Streets. It spread along Wells, Carroll and Seneca 
Streets, and was not subdued until a space of seven 
or eight acres, occupied by large buildings, incind- 
ing the Broezel House, the Arlington Hote], anda 
number of important business houses, was laid in 
ruins, One fireman, Dominick Marion, was crush- 
ed to death by falling walls, Forty buildings were 
either destroyed or badly damaged, causing an es- 
timated total loss of $3,000,000. 








COAST. 

T3 shores of Massachusetts Bay, terrible in 

Winter's storms, are patrolled not only by the 
crews of » United States Life-saving Service, 
but also b, those of the Massachusetts Humane 
Society. This society has a number of stations at 
points where they are most needed, and which, 
equipped with the most improved life-boats and 
apparatus, have rendered memorable services in 
many a‘time of desperate peril. In the great 
storm of November last, the heroic volunteer crew 
of Captain Joshua James, of Hull, saved no less 
than twenty-six lives of shipwrecked sailors dur- 
ing that one wild night and morning. On the 7th 
of January, this year, they were called upon for, 
and rendered, gallant achievements. Our illus- 
tration, from a sketch on the spot, shows the 
launch of one of the ‘‘ new-fangled ” life-boats at 
the Strawberry Hill Station, between Hull and 
Nantasket, where the newest perfected apparatus, 
including the Hunt gun for throwing lines, is 
always in readiness. The life at these stations, 
from November until April, is a serial romance 
of adventure, heroism, and contest with Nature’s 
most awful forces, 


BISMARCK IN THE REICHSTAG, 


A BERLIN correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script gives this account of the scene in the Ger- 
man Reichstag during the recent debate of Prince 
Bismarck and his opponents: ‘* The table of the 
Chancellor is occupied by Secretary of State Her- 
bert, Count von Bismarck. The Reichstag now is 
full. The budget is presented, and the debate 
begins ppee the appropriations for East Africa, 
Herr Richter, leader of the Freisinnige party, is 
at once on his feet. In a dull, lifeless manner he 
begins to object. Suddenly his manner changes, 
His harsh voice rings out more clearly, He has 
caught sight, to the right, of a proud, portly form 
which slowly enters the hall, The Chancellor, for 
it is he, listens as he walks down the aisle toward 
his table, and hardly has Richter paused to con- 
sult his notes before Bismarck is on his feet. The 
old Chancellor stands without a stoop. His broad 
shoulders are very square. His head is thrown 
back upon them, And his fine eyes (his eyes, very 
large and piercing, are what one first remarks on 
seeing Bismarck) glare out from under his shaggy 
brows as the Chancellor faces his bitterest enemy 
in German politics, The prince, in a weak, hoarse 
voice, calmly and respectfully answered the objec- 
tions. Richter thereupon changed his tactics, and 
attacked the policy of the Empire in Africa on 
general principles. Here Bismarck was at a dis- 
advantage. Every one saw it, and the members 
of the Left cried out loudly in approval. What 
was Richter saying? Familiar to American ears, 
his demand was, ‘ Abolish slavery in Africa, Stop 
the importation of brandy and arms, And put an 
end to the employment of slave labor by German 
manufacturers!’ Bismarck replied that it was im- 
por to grant suchademand. A generation, 

e said, would bring about what the member 
asked, The state of affairs in Africa now would 
not permit of such inconsiderate haste. As the 
Chancellor spoke he frequently drank a glass of 
some stimulant in seltzer-water, which a servant 
brought him, Then for the first time, I think, we 
all remembered that it was in direct opposition 
to his physician’s orders that Bismarck had left 
Friedrichsruhe. 

‘* Herr Bamberger, Richter’s trusted lieutenant, 
following the example of his leader, now assailed 
Bismarck in a more personal vein. A short time 
ago the University of Giessen conferred the title 
of Doctor of Divinity upon the Chancellor, ‘I 
know of a doctor of divinity,’ said Bamberger, 
‘who ought, when the Chancellor returns to his 
house, to take counsel with the Chancellor upon a 
matter which touches the doctor of divinity so 
closely. The doctor of divinity, moreover, said 





that with age he had learned to be lenient toward 





the opinions of his opponents, but it is a crime 
to differ with the Chancellor." This touched Bis- 
marck, He answered harshly, and said that the 
member ought to have spoken privately with him 
upon a matter of such moment. Bamberger in- 
stantly replied: ‘Alas! the time is past when I 
can approach the Chancellor to take counsel with 
him, and still preserve my honor.’ This imputa- 
tion caused a sensation. The Left, in a body, cried 
‘Bravo!’ Bismarck was silent. 

‘Richter now again came to the front. With 
eloquent utterance, and often with stinging re- 
proaches not to be answered, he arraigned the 
whole foreign policy of Bismarck. 

‘* Bismarck continued to drink his seltzer-water 
unconcernedly, and occasionally replied, once very 
bitterly but still calmly. The Chancellor was far- 
ing by far the worse of the two. He did not seem 
to heed it, however. Count Herbert aided his 
father with statistics from time to time. In the 
heat of the debate one member, hidden well back 
in the Reichsconservative section, said, in a muf- 
fled, sepulchral voice, that many of the present 
foreign complications, especially those relative to 
Samoa, were due to Herr Bamberger. Herr Bam- 
berger smiled. 

**The old Chancellor now arose to his feet, and 
with some gesticulation, but in perfect temper, 
said with a smile, ‘Two d.moniacal spirits possess 
the soul of Herr Richter, despot of the Freisin- 
niges, and they are—love for his Fatherland and 
hatred for its Chancellor.’ The Reichstag burst 
into a loud laugh, and then adjourned. The Iron 
Prince remained again master of the field. Through 
how many just such attacks has the indomitable 
old man passed unscathed ! 

**AsI came out upon the sidewalk of the Reichs- 
tag building, I found the street jammed with a 
mass of those eager to see the Chancellor, Mount- 
ed police in vain tried to push the people back. 
They would not be pushed back. They meant, 
like good citizens, to honor their Empire’s greatest 
man. They were granted their wish. Almost im- 
mediately the double doors of the Reichstag build- 
ing were thrown open with a crash, and ont came 
the Emperor’s private carriage at a swinging trot. 
The Emperor had sent his own carriage for Bis- 
marck, The Chancellor and his son occupied the 
carriage. The crowd, with a great shout which 
possessed no definite sound except that of a glad 
cry, threw themselves, past police and guards, 
bea the carriage. Prince Bismarck was com- 
in Saag hidden in his furs, for the evening was 

itter cold. He bowed, however, and waved his 
hand again and again to the people as they follow- 
ed his carriage and shouted his name. In a mo- 
ment the carriage turned up Wilhelm Strasse and 
stopped at the Bismarck palace. The Chancellor 
stepped out, bowed to the crowd and disappeared. 
The crowd cried itself hoarse. A moment later a 
large, soldierly-looking man left the palace court- 
yard. A policeman said, ‘There goes Herbert 
Bismarck.’ The crowd took up the word, and with 


| the cry of ‘Bismarck ! ran off after the Chancel- 


LIFESAVERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS | lor’s son in the direction of the Linden,” 


A PRAYER-WHEEL, 


OnE of the strangest contrivances for religious 
purposes ever invented by any people is the prayer- 
wheel of Thibet. Thomas Manning, the only En- 
glishman that ever saw Lhassa, describes these 
wheels, which he calls “‘ whirligigs,” as cylinders 
turning freely on axes, with sacred sentences and 
ay grote inside. Turning the whirligig is equiva- 
ent to reciting the sentence, and is a substitute 
for it. The hand-wheel is carried always by pious 

‘rsons, and is constantly turned, while another 
Rind is fixed on an axis in the ground, around 
which it revolves. In the avenues of the temples 
there are hundreds of them, which good souls twist 
one after another as they pass along. They are 
said to have been in use for more than a thou- 
sand years, 

The Thibetans are the most pre-eminently pray- 
ing people on the face of the earth, They have 
praying -stones, praying - pyramids, praying-flags 
tiying over every house, praying-wheels, praying- 
mills; and the universal prayer, ‘‘Om mani padme 
haun,” is never out of their mouths, This sentence, 
which literally means, ‘*O God, the jewel in the 
lotus!” is the most frequently repeated, written, 
printed and conveniently offered up by mechan- 
ical means, 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Two YEARS ago a wax-mine was discovered in 
the Utah oil-fields, and a car-load of the product 
has just arrived in New York. It is scientifically 
called ozokerite, and is a sort of natural paraftine, 
varying in color from black to a yellowish tinge. 
Heretofore about 500 tons have been brought to 
this country from Austria annually, and it is used 
for the adulteration of bees-wax, the manufacture 
of candles and wax-paper, and as an insulator for 
electric wires. It is found in Utah, in veins from 
five to ten inches in thickness. 


An electric vehicle, called the Ward omnibus, has 
been making some very successful trips recently 
in the English metropolis, This electric omnibus 
is said to be the only one in the world actually at 
present able to run on the ordinary streets without 
rails, and taking its place among other vchicles 
drawn by horses. The electric omnibus said to be 
running in Paris is not an omnibus, but a tram-car, 
and only runs on a properly laid track. The Ward 
electric omnibus, however, is meant to take its 
place without preparation of the roads, and has 
now been run on all the different kinds of road to 
be met with in London streets—macadam, paved, 
asphalt, wood-blocks, ete.—and has been success- 
fully run upon the most difficr’t up and down hill 
grade on which vans are run in London, 


SENor Prepanira, an electrician of Bogota, has 
patented a telegraphic instrument which he claims 
will revolutionize telegraphy, as it works without 
batteries, The Government appointed a commit- 
tee of experts to examine into the merits of the 
machine, In their first report they say: **On the 
7th of October we proceeded outside the city and 
placed the new apparatus in connection with the 
telegraph to the city, and without a battery we 
communicated with the main office. On October 
16th we practiced another test, and sent messages 
over a wire 600 meters long, which was hung on 
posts without insulators, and some portions of 
which were allowed to trail along the ground, 
Once our machine wes in order we sent messages 
over this wire in Spanish, French and English, 
and they were received without difficulty. The 
strength of the current received from us was tested, 
and it showed a density of 400 ohms, equal to a 
distance of 7'¢ leagnes, and over this range we 
could have communicated had our wires stretchec 


that distance,” : 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THERE are sixty-one electric street-railways in 
. . — 
operation in the United States and Canada. 


Ir is said that an offer has been made for the 
dynamite cruiser Vesuvius by a European Gov- 
ernment, 


Tue suit brought by Mr. Parnell, in a Scottish 
court, against the proprietor of the London Times, 
las been dismissed on a technicality, 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature has passed the 
order to submit a prohibitory amendment to the 
people for their rejection or adoption. 


Tue Liberal members of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment have decided to continue their present pol- 
icy in favor of unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States, 

Tue family of General Harrison have com- 
pleted arrangements for spending the Summer at 
Deer Park, whither the new President will go 
every Saturday. 


Tue annual report of the Chief of the Rhode 
Island State Police indicates that the stringent 
anti-liquor law now in force there has not stopped 
the sale of liquor, 


Tue steamship Glencoe, belonging to the Glen 
Live of Glasgow, was sunk by a collision off 
Beachy Head, on the 4th inst., and fifty-four per- 
sons were drowned, 


Tue new Annex to Columbia College, New York, 
is to be called ‘* Barnard College,” after President 
Barnard, who has done so much toward making 
such an annex possible, 


Tue Nebraska Legislature has passed a reso- 
Jution that at the next general election the ple 
shali decide whether prohibition or high license 
shall be made a part of the Constitution. 


AccorDING to the report of Secretary Endicott, 
the United States has 8,397 commissioned officers 
and 98,109 enlisted men in the militia. The num- 
ber of men available but not organized is 8,104,628, 


A BILL has been introduced in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature which prohibits treating. It 
makes it a penal offense, punishable by a fine of 
not less than $50 or over $100, for any one to 
treat another to intoxicating liquors. 


Tue opening of the last of the three special bal- 
lot-boxes of Jackson Ward, Richmond, Va., shows 
that Judge Waddell (Rep.) has a clear majority of 
267 votes over Hon. G. D. Wise, and secures him the 
seat in Congress claimed by the latter. 


Ir is announced that two professors connected 
with the Pasteur Institute in Paris have succeeded 
in identifying the generative microbe of diphthe-. 
ria. The discovery of a preventive of this disease 
by means of vaccine virus is expected to follow. 


TRAVELERS recently from Australia declare that 
the Melbourne Exhibition is a dead failure. Over 
seven million dollars has been lost in the under- 
taking, and the buildings will be closed at the end 
of this month, instead of remaining open until 
June next, as contemplated. 


Tr is said that the House Ways and Means Com- 


mittee will report the Senate Tariff Bill so amend= © ° 


ed as to preserve the Mills Bill free list and most 
of the reduced duties of that measure combined 
with the administrative features of the Senate Bill 
and the repeal of the tobacco tax. 


Tue first State sanitary convention ever held in 
North Carolina met in Raleigh, last week. Its ob- 
ject was the consideration of the best method of 
disposal of sewage, the establishment of a sanita- 
ry board, securing pure drinking-water, effective 
quarantine, and the collection of vital statistics. 


Tue House of Representatives has adopted, by 
the decisive vote of 177 to 60, the report of the 
Conference Committee on the Bill to incorporate 
the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. The 
majority for the report was unexpectedly large, 
and the result was received with hearty applause 
by the friends of the measure. 


Even the credulous French peasantry have r2- 
frained from throwing good money after bad 
through investments in Panama Canal shares of 
the new issue. The issue is a complete failure, 
and the old shares have dropped to 56 francs, The 
old company has been formally dissolved by the 
courts, and M. de Lesseps at last acknowledges 
that the canal cannot be built by the French, 


CINCINNATI is rapidly completing its first armo- 
ry, which will accommodate a regiment of infantry 
and a battery of artillery. The battery drill-hall is 
100 by 132 feet, and in close proximity is a stable 
with stalls for twenty-six horses, The infantry 
drill-hall is 229 feet long and 155 feet wide. More 
remarkable even than the liberal proportions of the 
building is the fact that it has been built within 
the appropriation, which was $100,000. 


Mr. Epmunp Yates says in the New York Trib- 
une, commenting upon the brutal treatment of Em- 
press Frederick by the Bismarcks: ‘‘ Whether or 
not Count Herbert Bismarck used the ‘ petticoat’ 

yhrase immediately after the death of Emperor 
ae hes I do not know, but it is certain that 
he employed it in the coarsest and most offensive 
form a few days later in the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, who immediately rose and left the room. 
H. R. H. has since clearly stated that he would 
never enter the house in which Count Herbert 
Bismarck was received.” 

Wuat is called the American branch of the case 
against the Jrish Home Rulers has been taken up 
by the Parnell Commission, The principal witness 
so far heard is one Beach, or Le Caron, who hails 
from the vicinity of Chicago, and claims to have 
been deep in the secrets of the Fenians and the 
Clan-na-Gael, as to which he has kept the English 
Government well informed. Indeed, he frankly 
says that he has regarded himself for years as a 
British spy. The evidence does not implicate Mr. 
Parnell in any questionable transactions, and, of 
course, is valueless without corroboration, 


Tue tickets for the Inauguration Ball have been 
mut at $5, with a $1 coupon attached, if desired, 
for supper. The Inaugural Committee, which is 
managing things as such things ought to be man- 
aged, are making every effort to keep these tickets 
out of the hands of speculators, They are already 
to be had, and the desire is to sell them all before 
the 4th of March, so that there can be no chance 
for speculators, who have sometimes got as much 
as $50 fora $5 ticket. About seventy-five com- 
limentary tickets will be distributed. These will 
he to the outgoing and incoming Presidents, their 
respective Cabinets, and a few other persons of 
note. ‘The list will be kept down rigorously, _ 
—< 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, —THE MORTUARY CHAPEL IN THE NATIONAL CEMETERY, WASHINGTON, IN WHICH THE REMAINS OF THE LATE GENERAL LOGAN HAVE BEEN 
: TEMPORARILY DEPOSITED, 


FROM A SKETCH BY C, UPHAM,— SEE PAGE ll, 
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NEW YORK.—-VIEW OF THE RUINS OF THE GREAT FIRE OF FEBRUARY 2D IN BUFFALO, 
FROM A SKETCH BY WILLIAM UNA,—SEE PAGE ll. 
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VALENTINE’S DAY. 


HE Acta Sanctorum, or record of the doings of 
T the Saints, furnishes no authority for connect- 
ing the modern epistolary practice of February 
14th with St. Valentine. That worthy bishop of the 
early Christian Church is said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Rome more than sixteen centuries ago, 
Saints and sinners alike, in our day, suffer a species 
of annual persecution through what are cailed 





a species of coarse and often 





“comic valentines ” 
brutal lampoon which affords opportunity for nos 
intimes to express their opinions of us with all the 
| freedom that anonymity grants. But amongst the 
avalanche of extra mail-matter which threatens to 
swamp the post-offices during this first half of the 
month of February, there is a large admixture of 
real sentiment. “Hearts” and “darts” in rhyming 
juxtaposition might no doubt be discovered beneath 
at least half of envelopes, while forget-me-nots and 
true-love knots on the outside of many proclaim the 





soft impeachment to the whole world. 
We fancy that the young ladies and gentlemen 
who throng * St. Valentine’s Market ” and _ scan its 





quotations with eager interest, concern themselves 
little about the traditional basis from which the 
HVS Ss modern custom has developed. Still, it is reassur- 
Wal ing to Temember that Shakespeare knew ail about 

Y\ “ choosing a valentine,” and for aught we know may 





io 





col BH 
Y idl Ae A sd . : és : 
‘a ni a a have spent long Winter evenings at Stratford in weay- 
— Wi a ing “Anne” and “ Hathaway” into his first flights 
\ of juvenile verse. Ages ago, in France and En- 
4 gland, the day was celebrated by the drawing of a 
\ “valentine lottery,” in which there were no blanks 
An equal number of youthful bachelors and maidens 
would inscribe their names on little billets of paper, 
which were duly shaken up in an urn, and drawn. 
Of course it befell that every maid drew a bachelor, 
and vice-versd ; and so he or she became his or her 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY AND ITS ORIGIN. valentine, 

) Beyond any manner of doubt, it is to Cupid, and 
not to St. Valentine, that the tradition of the day 

7 owes its survival and perennia! freshness. 
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FUN. 


Tue French cannot pronounce cough, but they 
use Dr. Bunt’s CoucH SYRUP, 2% cents. 

A boon to suffering humanity—Sanvation O11! 
Kills all pain. Price 25 cents a bottle. 


Curonic DEap-BEAT —" Congratulate me, old boy; 
at last ] am even with the world.” /riend —“ How 
is that? Have you paid your debts?’ “Oh, no; 
but I owe money to just as many people as I don’t 
owe to.”’ 

Miss Canana (blushingly) —“*I am sorry, sir, but I 
can never be any more to you than a sis——"’ Un- 
cle Sam (aghast) —“‘ Christopher Columbus, young 
woman! You misunderstand me. I’m not court- 
ing you. I am only offering to be a father to you.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 


BY OUR PROXIES. 

Ar various times we have called attention to the 
results of administering Compound Oxygen to in- 
valids, and we believe we have proven its value 
conclusively ; now we will have a few words from 
the invalids themselves : 


**Grant MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, TENN. 
“I fully indorse the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. J. F. Spence, President.” 
“ CotumBIA FEMALE CoLieGe, Cotumaia, 8. C., 
“March 13th, ’88. 
“T am satisfied that the Compound Oxygen is an 
excellent remedy. Dr. O. A. DarsBy, President.” 


““WeEsLEYAN COLLEGE, Fort Worth, TEx., 
** November, 2d, °85. 
“T regard your Treatment by inhalation as a 
wonderful discovery of science. 
“Rev. A. A. Jounson, President.” 


We publish a brochure regarding the effect of 
Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from con- 
sumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neural 
gia; all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent free of charge to any one addressing Drs. 
SraRKEY & Pa en, 1529 Areh Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; or 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





BoarRpING - HoUsE Mistress (sternly to hungry 
boarder) —*‘ We are going to have grace.”’ Boarder 
{mildly) —‘* Glad we are going to have something.” 
—New York World, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had hinaad in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
ase of BurRNeEttr’s CocoaINE. 


FOR AN IRRITATED THROAT, 
Coveu or Cold, “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are 
offered with the fullest contidence ia their efficacy. 
—[ Adv. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. WinsLow’s Soorsine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gue. allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Tue superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consis.s in their perfect purity and great 
strength. 


SEcURE a@ sound mind, which seldom goes with- 
out sound digestion, by using ANGosTURA Birrers. 


—_—_—__ 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When ehe had Children, she gave them Castoris, 





HOUBIGANT 85%-045:.20070 
Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
songht after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS. 
importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH AveNvuE, New YorK. 











LIMITED, 


bas NEW YORK. 
GENERAL NEWSPAPERADVERTISING 


IN ALL PAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS THROUGHOUT 


THE WORLD. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 





FACIAL BLEMISHe. 


for the treatment of Hair and Scalp, 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, 











How to ure 
J OKing ocalp 
%. DISEASES 

awith the< 
%& @uTICURA 
t/REMEDIES. 


HE MOst DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically and 
permanently cured by the CuricurnA REMEDIEs, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTIcuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curicura REsoLveENtT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso.ventT, $1. Prepared by the PorTTer 
DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 









aa Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 
i ae skin prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. “60 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
weaknesses, in CuricuRA ANTI-PAIN PLas- 


z TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


rFGJod Taiwer Oil wa 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It is used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 

Sold by all Druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


























CURE 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inck 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such ag 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Painin the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Little Liver Pills are 
equally valuable in Constipation, curing and pre- 
venting thisannoying complaint, while they also 
correct all disorders of the stomach,stimulate the 
liver and regulate the bowels. Bven if they only 


~ HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those who 
suffer from this distressing complaint; but fortu- 
nately their goodness does notend here,and those 
who once try them will find these little pills valu- 
able in so many ways that they will not be wil- 
ling todowithoutthem. But after allsick head 


CHE 


Is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it while 
others do not. 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills are very small and 
very easy to take, One or two pills make a dose. 
They are strictly vegetable and do not gripe or 
purge, but by their gentle action please all who 
use them. In vialsat 25 cents; fivefor $1. Sold 
by druggists everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York, 


Small Fil, Small Dose, Small Frios 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 


Bench Show of Dogs, 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL OLUB, 
MADISON SQUARE CARDEN, 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Fes, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1889, Open from 9 a.m. to 10 P.M, 


THE KIMROSS COLLAR. 
ENTIRELY NEW. 
Comfortable to Wear. 
Stylish in appearance. 





a Kimross 


Its popularit» assured. 





Ask your Dealer for it. 
Originated and made exclusively by the 
GALLUP NOVELTY WORKS, TROY, WN. Y. 
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ful business 
dous. Not 
imposing on 


provided an 
keep the suy 
fearful 





ing the othe 





they will cheerfully assume themselves. 
nately in Beecham’s Pills medical science has 


demand. 
shows itself in a weak stomach and a disordered 
liver; Beecham’s Pills act like magic on these 
two organs, restoring the one almost immediately 
to a robust condition, and regulating and purify- 


are worth “a 


Overworked Business Men. 
The tax on the nervous energy of the success- 


man of to-day is something tremen- 
one of these men would think of 
another one-quarter of the burden 
Fortu- 


agent that will enable Nature to 
»ply of nervous energy equal to the 
The first sign of overwork 


rinstantly. They cost but 25c., but 
guinea a box.” 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the United States 


through their agents, M 


Special 


essrs. B. F. ALLEN & Co., 365 & 367 Canal 


Street, N. Y., who, if your druggist does not keep them, will mail 
you a sample box on receipt of 25 cents. 


PREPARED ONLY BY THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 











3n the High Court of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 


‘New York, Charleston and Florida Lines. 


Steamers are appointed to sail from Pier 29, East 
River, N. Y., at 3 P.M. as follows: " 

For JACKSONVILLE, FLA., every TUESDAY di- 
rect; every FRIDAY, calling at Charleston, S.C, 

For CHARLESTON, S. C., every Tues. and Friduy. 

For FERNANDINA, FLA., every Tuesday, calling 
at Charleston. 

NORTH-BOUND steamers are appointed to sail as 
per schedule in local papers. 

From JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Thurs. & Sundays. 

From FERNANDINA, FLA., Sundays. 

From CHARLESTON, 8. C., Mon.,Tues & Fridays. 

The fleet is composed of the following elegant 
steamers: IROQUOIS (new), CHEROKEE, SEM- 
INOLE, YEMASSEE and DELAWARE. 

This is the only line of steamers running through 
to JACKSONVILLE, FLA., without change. 

For.further information apply to WM. P. CLYDE 

CO., General Agents., 35 Broadway, New York ° 
12 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa, 
THEO. G. EGER, Traffic Manager, 35 B’dway, N.Y 





Lyons Novelties in 


Black Armures, Royales & Striped Moire, 





petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John | 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. | 





I have no hesitation in | 
F recommending 


Dr. Seth Arnold's 
COOCGH KILLER. 


A few doses cured me of 
a cold and tickling in 
the throat. 


G. L. WALKER, 
Pawtucket, R. L 


Drugzists, 25c., 50c., and $1.00, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, astric 
and intestinal troublesand 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 











A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 





Representing designs and qualities made expressly 
for the Paris Exposition to be hel 
this Spring. 


GOLD AND SILVER BROCADES 


For Brides’ Evening and Reception Costumes. 


LYONS GRENADES, 


India, China and Japan Silks. 


126%1128 Cheoluwt St: 
Philadelphia 





IMPROVED OIL-LICHT, 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Also Lime and Electric Light Apparatus, 
and mechanical, plain and fine colored Views. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Manufacturers, 
No. 16 Beekman Street New York. 











MADE WITH BOILINC MILK. 


JOHN MILLARD writes from 
Odinburg, lad., Nov. 20,—-Dyhke’s ur in 4 weeks. One Pkg.do 
Beard Elisir has produced a heavy wo a . fay ° 
Mustache on my upper lip in 4 ni ol y kno 
weeks. My face was entirely Brice the.each,. 4 for 50. stamps, sealed, 
emooth. Huadreds more. SMITH'S MFG, CO., Palatine, lls. 








“Silver a 
White Moonflower, or one Bermuda Easter 
White or Pink Po 


ordering will state in what paper they saw 


nd Gold,” or one plant of the climber Blue Dawn 


erblooming Rose—on the distinct understanding, 





For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 
rerclly a book of 140 pages, size 9 x 11 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions ‘‘ How to grow them,” by 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all go 
remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 
at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the followin 
Splendid Novelties, most of which 
are now offered for the first time, and the 
pees of either of which is 25 cts.: 

e packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or one 


pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean,or one 
pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. 
fant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triumph Aster (see illustration,) or one pkt. Sunflower 


er, or one plant of the 
Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, 
however, that those 


35 Ccrtlandt St, 


NEW YORK. 


this advertisement. 








we 
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Bast Cough Cure. JUST WHAT YOU nae 


{ 
For all diseases of the Throat and 
thus completely arresting the progress of a For 
whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no equal. Pos 


NEW TOILET ARTICLE 
For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf —_ the Teeth, 
Lungs, no remedy is so safe, speedy, and 
‘ertain as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. itive i t, safe and convenient. Sent b il . < 
ce y y iti ip Of price. # cents. Money refunded if not entirely Most reliable for Fine Tone, Finish, and Absolute Durability. 
Warerooms : STECK HALL, 11 F’. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 




















An indispensable family medicine. satisfactory. Agents wanted. Ladies and gentlemen. 
“I find Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral an H. L. FESLER &'CO., MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


: 464 Broome Street, New York. 
invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 


and other ailments of the throat and LYON & HEALY: 
lungs.’’—M. S. Randall, 204 Broadway, State & Monroe Sts. CHICA _ 
Albany, N. ¥. een aes 

“IT have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Uniforms and Equipments, 400 / 
for bronchitis and \ 

P b \ 
Lung Diseases, agg yy 

for which I believe it to be the greatest Bee my ey é 
medicine in the world.” — James Miller, en eS 
Caraway, N. C. 


SS S93 Si-wing-Machine 
“ s Fy * ‘Toatonce establish 
My wife had a distressing cough, trade in all parts, by 
with pains in the side and breast. We y A aoe eben te 
tried various medicines, but none did 52 people can see them, we will send 
: free to one person in each locality, 
her any good until I got a bottle of the very best sewing-machine made 
ver’s Cherrv Pec < rhic ‘ > . in the world, with all the attachments. 
Ayer’s Cherry I ectoral which has cured Bi We will also send free a complete 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the line of our costly and valuable art sam- 
. aples. In return we ack that you show 
measles, end the cough was relieved by what we send, to those who may call 
3 A ver’ ‘he . ¢ at your home, and after 2 months all 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I shall become your own property. This 
have no hesitation in recommending grand machine is made after the 
hi 2 ns ” x Singer patents, which have run out; 
this inedicine.’’— Robert Horton, Fore- before patents run out it sold for SDB, 
man Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 
** Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of 
a severe cold which had settled on my 
lungs. My wife says the Pectoral helps 
her more than any other medicine she 


with the attachm . and now sells 
for S50. Best, strongest, most use- 
ever used.’’— Enos Clark, Mt. Liberty, 
Kansas. 


F ful machine in the world. All is 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


free. Nocapital required. Plain, briefin- 
PREPARED BY 


tructions given. Those who write tous 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $& 

























































































at once can secure free the best sewing-machine in the world, and 
the RUE oe of works of high art ever shown together in we 
TH & CO., Box 309, Augusta, Maine. 





DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every County. Shrewd men to act under instructions 
in our Secret Service. Experience not necessary. Particulars free. 


Grannan Detective Bureau Co.44 Arcade, Cincinnati.0. 
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Silver and Niekel Watches to 
be given away in order to increase 
the already large circulation o 

our elegant new oe 
Paper. To the fi 
person who will write 
and teli_us where the 
word **S ALT’? first 
ge in the Hely Bi- 
we will give 
handsome Gold Wateh 
and Chain (see cut. ne 
the next fiity if 
are as a | we will 
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ees 


ADORED. 


“ 


Beautiful woman, from whence came thy 
bloom, 
Thy beaming eye, thy features fair? 


Twas not ever thus,” the dame replied, 
“*Once pale this face, these features bold, 

The ‘Favorite Prescription’ of Dr. Pierce 
What kindly hand on thee was laid— Wrought the wonderous change which you 
Endowing thee with beauty rare? behold.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a legitimate medicine, carefully 
compounded by an experienced and skillful physician, and adapted to woman’s 
delicate organization. It is purely vegetable in its composition and perfectly 
harmless in any condition of the system. 

As an invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to the whole system. For 
overworked, ** worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated teachers, milliners, dress- 


(. THE HAIR 


The oldest and the Best 
in the World. Will be 
famous as long as fine 
Hig Hair is an object of de- 
sire to man and woman. Apply it daily, and a splen- 
did head of Hair will be the certain and permanent 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 





receive fiity more re- 

plies the senders will 

each receive a handsome 

Nickel Case Watch, warranted a good time keeper. _ Each 
person whoanswers this advertisement with a view of com- 
ting for the prizes offered must be a subscriber to our Story 
r We yng require you to send along with answer 






20 c. silveror 22c. P. O. Stamps which entitles the sender to 

four ye yg to the paper, also one our Sew 
i) iflis, consisting of a beautful selection 

of choice patterns from over 300 different varieties, also 

of instructions. ‘This outfit alone is worth all you send us. 

Answer at once; be in time before too Inte. Ifvou write New 
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result. 


Electrotyper and Stereotyper, 


17, 19 and 21 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 


GREENWAY'SAL F 











to employ @ reliable person 

to tack up advertisements at 
Electric Goods. Advertisements to be tac ‘nile up every where 
on trees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous places, 
in town and country in all parts of the United States. 


OVERSEERS SAIN Strat 


loyment ; wages @2.50 per day ; expenses 
ee ae i “7 ed. Local work for all or part 


EMO ORY. & co. Sixth and Vi 
iidi oH NCISN ATIC ‘oilfo. 
Bradford t Bulldts Be osm St 


500 Cash 


Is offered to the person who shall send in the 
largest number of yearly subscribers to the 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


between now and July Ist, 1889, at 50 cents 
per year—HALF PRICE. After that date, 
no subscriptions received for less than $1. 00 per year. 
$400—8300 is offered respectively for next 
largest clubs. A good cash commission paid for 
every subscriber secured, if desired, instead of 
premiums. Hundreds of dollars can be made 
during the next six months, by men, women or 
children. We furnish free sample copies, post- 
ers, &c. Address 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FSTERBROOK'S Sus 














Leading Nos,: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New Yor Yorke 


yRUPTURE 
S) Positively cu n60 days 


U es 
ey Herne’s Electro-Magnetic felt. 
Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 
Ag only one in the world generatin 
acontinuous Electric & Magnet 
tifle, Powerful, Durable, 


a py Effective. Aveid tre: 
PeR 
oa lnvEnTeR, a. 
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ou will not be sorry. Address JAMESON NOVELTY WORKS 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








LAD Agents $10 a day surE ; new rubber under- 
garment. Mrs. H. F. Litt E, Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY, DIAMOND RINGS, | 


Solid Gold R Silver Watches Given Away! 


In our January issue we published the first 100 names 
receivedin reply to our last Bible verse contest in which 
we gave away $225 in cash, a Solid Gold 
Watch, 25 Solid Silver W atches and 71 

Solid Gold = Genuine 
Diamond 


7 500 * MORE 


GIVEN Awa ar 
We will give to the First 
00 PERSON 











telling “= = » longest 
verse in the B 
before April 15th, the 
following valuable prizes: 
To the Ist persongiving the 
correct ape 


100; 
2d, B75; 3 0; 4th, 
4 Gold Hunt- 


mond Bing; to each 
of the next 25, aSolid 
Silver atch; and 
> oom ot the endo, if 
re beso many correct an- 
ewers,s Beautiful Solid Gold Riug set with gen- 
uine Diamonds, With your answer send 25e, 
to help cover expense of this adv’t, postans, Be. ep 
and we will send you our Mlustrated 16 page 
Monthly_for 4 months, and our new 
Illustrated ¢ Catale logue of Watches, Dia- 
onthly of April issue 
will announce the result of laee males with narnes and addresses 
of the winners. This offer is made solely to introduce our pee 
cation into new homes, We, as pabllners are thoroughly 
spawn. “Honesty and Square Dealing,” is our motto. Our 
ONTHLY was established nu 1877. Give: fall name and address. 


Stampa WHITE & 60., 9 Murray St., York.| St., Hew. 


IRE YOU RUPTURED! 


That is the question: Are you Ruptured? If so, use 


FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, 
The only quick, safe, sure and permanent CURE for 
HERNIA (Breach) or RUPTURE, This great remedy 
has cured many persons every year for the last 20 
years, AND THEY HAVE STAYED CURED. It cures by 

ane through the pores of the skin and build- 

g up and stre neenening the abdominal wall, at 
the same time closing the hernial opening. The 
Remedy is generally used in connection with a 
truss. Children in arms are cured without a truss, 
‘The pressure can be relaxed gradually, and 

HE TRUSS ABANDONED 

in 6 or 8 weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to cure 
an ordinary casé, $5. Sample package, wor 4 
enough to show good effect, 1. Sent by mai 
postpaid, on ar of price. Full directions with 
each pack O. FRINK, Sole Proprietor, 234 
Broadway, ew York (opposite Post-office). 


FREE [000 WATCHES! 


To agents who will introduce | our our 

Watches and Jewelry we will give a Wa Free. 

pe your address and 2-cent stamp and be eine it 
M. WILLIAMS. 121 Malsted Street. Chicago, L 
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pa 


worth 
so@Sadan. bien $2.15 FREE. 
Satete Bein Helder Ce., Helly, Mich. 


























makers, seamstresses, ‘‘ shop-girls,” housekeepers, nursing mothers, and feeble 
women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly 
boon, being unequaled as an appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, ‘Favorite Prescription” is 
unequaled and is invaluable in allaying and subduing nervous excitability, 
irritability, exhaustion, prosfration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing, 
nervous symptoms, commonly attendant upon functional and organic disease. 
It induces refreshing sleep and relieves mental anxicty and despondency. 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 














3 Geis Constipation, Bilious- 
DR. PIERCE ness, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Headache, and all derange- 

25 cents, by druggists. 





ments of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 


o AIDD A MINERALPASIIL LES 


(T> orm PREPARED FROM THE 

4 Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health Resort, 
SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., 
TRADEMARK. Wember of the Royal Board of Health. 


They are Wencitinal  ©°** Chronic Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx and Lungs, 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained ; owing to their rare advan- 
tages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. Their 
influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Catarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver. 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative and stimulating treatment. 


D | Pp 4 T My b R Hl can be prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 
as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 

ly in th t ffected b is ch ed to its 
poe cae * “fl we a WwW H O O Pl N G C O U G H nthdaet con 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose avocation requires con- 
tinued use of their voice, will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles. 











The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them, 





At the International Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men, 


For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
———— Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York, 
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Very pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objec- 
tion. Sold by druggists everywhere 


¥ 
LUNDBORC’S $230: AMONTH. Agents Wanted. Siete 








ing articles in the world. 1 sa e Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Beireute Mich 











Famous Perfumes, 
Edenia, Goya Lily, : 
Marechal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet, TH IS-IN K: IS : 
RECEL VEO Lundborg’s Rhen!sh Cologne. x 
DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. Na - ~ = 
ne a —————————_ . \ ) 
x\ e i These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists M 4 . AG l R sais 









and Dealers in Toilet Articles; but if, for any reason, 
they cannot be so obtained, se nd for a Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
24 BARCLAY Sr., cor. Church St., New York. 
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Unsvuccessrun Striker (to Boss Knight) —‘‘ You ordered the strike without cause. Now, Hint — inp ame 














KELSEY & © O., Meriden, Conn. 
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suppose you pay the debts it has brought upon me. 
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“ Some three months ago I was taken 
very sick with severe pain in the small 
of my back over the kidneys. The 
pain was excruciating. I applied an 
ALLcCockK’s Porous PLASTER over the | 
affected region, and had relief almost 
within an hour. At the same time, in 
conjunction with this trouble, I had 
very great nervous disturbance, affect- 


ar. cen with crampg so I could 
#Scarcely s€ep. Meeting with such suc- 






















0G 699) Str Tale and Sine Iatl 
CRAMPS of the MUSCLES. “? ~ Bp rton Seq’) tt feet sat ie Tabi 
Case of 1 dozen bottles, 830 net 
legs by wearing ALLCOCK’s Por- 
5 iil ED PE 
o INT spurt; they hold more ink 
Buy an cssorted box for % cents, and choose 
the pen from blotting, but give 


John I. Wood, of Stratford, 
Case of 2 doz. 14 bottles, $32 net. 
ous Piasters. Mr. Wood says: 
ry \ and last longer. 
a pen to suit your hand. 
a firm grip. 


Ont., was cured of cramps in the 
|-GHAMEAGHE, ) / FOR SALE BY “DEALERS GENERALLY. 
The Ball- unites" Fetertee Pens never scratch nor 
“ a 1 an | Price $1.20 and $1.59 per gross, 
The ‘‘Federation” Holders not only prevent 
Price 5, 15 and 20 cents. 













Of all stationers. 
























: F FEDKRATION- 
cess with my back, I applied a plaster ott ™ a eee HOLDER 
under the knee on each leg, and in | : eMC 4: 
three days was completely cured, and —“Sie —— OR TON & GLASS 
/ f SPO i — ~e: a =F EDINBURGH 

have never been troubled in either way “NEVER QUARREL | = == = — = SSS 
since.” ; ’ | 

P i P With a woman."" We almost forget this saying when we 9 

Beware of imitations, and do | nearof a housekeeper who hasn't sense enough to use ‘QU O > x a BARBOUWRW;R’S 


tation. Ask for Allcock’s, and 
let no explanation or solicitation | gd’embisaiy'washed dishes, roman unclean kitchen, or 


from trifles which seemed light asair. But by these things 


induce inaUCce ¥' Ou! to paccept a substitute. a man often judges of his wife’ s devotion to her family, and 
charges her with general neglect when he finds her care- 
less in these particulars. Many a home owes a large part 


LIEBIG COM PANY’S ote Fe and its consequent happiness to | | | 
0, 23. 


EXTRACT of MEAT ) QUOD 
Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for OE», | U BI () UE 


Soups, Madé Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an 
“onstable A> C 
onstable AY Ua, 


invaluable tonic.”’ Annual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 
| 
INDIA PONGEES 


not be deceived by misrepresen- a 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace- making, Embroidery, 























Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von -AND— and vm wm Cle ‘ened numerses Eeehlied b — 4p A 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. | tives without success, need not despair. Yucea will, OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 
Sol > § ake jrocers ists. | ( ‘O R A H ss by continuous application fora shor’ ported of time, ae aie 








f by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. ) pm ge ow wherever it has previously : 
rare * } Ne i ee a ae etates af ne bottle Loa _—_ Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
in é ’ ust been int trad the Country. 
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LADIES’ 6 & ‘OHILDREN’S 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 


than three times the strength 
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Ely’s Cream Balm 


of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
i} more economical, costing less than 

one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably ada apted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 


























When you have the ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 
Sold by Grocers every where. | and failed in obtaining re! : Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
7s serlin, 1877 | ’rankfort, 1881 


Paris, 1878 | Amsterd: um, 1883 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medal on every bottles 
Beware of Imitations. 
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fenotiy. Unseen, comfortable, selfad Bold ont 
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Sioux Ciry, January 18th, 1889. 

[YNHEY call this the ‘‘Corn-palace City,” and 
[ there is no doubt but that it deserves the 

title, for it was the first to enter upon the 
business of erecting temples constructed out of 
that material ; and the fame it has achieved on 
account of it has fully compensated its citizens 
for their enterprise and public spirit, for now 


Sioux City is known far and near as one of the | 


rising cities of the great West. The Corn Palace 
erected last year was a most charming conception, 
and though the expense necessary to carry out the 
plan to complete success was very heavy, calling 
for an outlay of large sums of money, there was 
no hesitation upon the part of its projectors, and 
it more than met the expectations of the public, 
attracting, I am told, some two hundred thousand 
visitors from a distance. It was an idea entirely 
original with Sioux City, and it is entitled to the 
credit of producing something that people had 
never seen before. It is unnecessary to state that 
there wiil be another Corn Palace during the Fall 
of 1889. That is a foregone conclusion, for the 
business men who control the enterprise are too 
shrewd to let go of a good thing. 

The latest scheme to advertise Sioux City, how- 
ever, is as novel and taking as that of the Corn 
Palace, and its projectors deserve a crown of glory 
for coming to the front at the right time and with 
the right thing. 
Train to attend the inauguration of President Har- 
rison on the 4th of March. It will consist of a ves- 
tibule train of six coaches, covered with corn dec- 
orations, and occupied by people from the corn 
belt. It will be a gorgeous affair, and as unique 
as it is ‘‘ taking.” The expense of decorating the 
cars will reach $3,500, while the fare for the round 
trip, meals inelvded, for ten days, will be #75; and 
yet the people out here only look at the matter in 
one light: ‘* Will it advertise Sioux City ?” and 
answering in the affirmative, they take hold of 
the project with a vim and a determination that 
means success. The journey of the Corn-palace 


It is no less than a Corn-palace | 
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SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN-PALACE CITY OF THE GREAT Wee .. 


have been added and extended, towns and villages 
have sprung up, and the prairie has been turned 
into improved farms. 

But, aside from the territory belonging to Sioux 
City and its rapid development, the soil has played 
the most important part of all. This is the finest 
corn-producing region in the world. When the 
crop is a failure in other parts of the United 
States, it is prolific here. There has never been 
a failure here from any cause whatever. Neither 
drought nor moisture affect it disastrously, as they 
do in Eastern Iowa and sections adjacent thereto. 
The crowning glory of the corn-belt region is not 
merely its extraordinary fertility, but also its aver- 
age availability for agricultural purposes year aft- 
er year. It takes to corn with the same facility 
that some parts of Indiana take to natural gas, 
while others are prolific in coal, And what is 
more, the peculiar character of the soil of this 
great corn-field makes it more easy and far less 


| expensive to cultivate, to plow, plant and tend 


the crop. In this country corn is king, and it is 
for this reason that the cattle and hog interests 
have grown so rapidly and made Sioux City the 
third packing-place in the United States in point 
of commercial value. There are located here five 
of the largest pork and beef packing establish- 
ments in this country, taken as a whole, with a 


| total capacity of 15,000 hogs and 2,000 beeves per 


day. There is a Union Stock-yards concern here, 
almost in its infancy, and yet its sales are now 
averaging almost #35,000 daily. The yards in- 
clude 1,400 acres, and afford accommodations for 


| 6,000 hogs, 10,009 cattle, 2,000 sheep and 2,000 


horses and mules. 

Sioux City has always had its arms extended to 
receive the railroads, and has never entered into 
any fights against them. Her merchants and cit- 
izens never deemed it good policy to do so, Acting 


| on the principle of “live and let live,” they have 
| treated the railway corporations in a spirit of 


Train will be watched with great interest through- | 


out the entire country. 

The people generally out here have the pro- 
foundest faith in the future growth and prosper- 
ity of Sioux City. They do not look for slight 
results from its vast array of special and partic- 
ular advantages, and they base their conclusions 
upon what has already been accomplished. They 
say its possibilities are unlimited. The constant 
and mighty flow of immigration to the vast terri- 
tory its trade controls, its steady increase in in- 
dustrial and wholesale establishments, are points 
for consideration that cannot be overlooked in 
considering its future. Indeed, they are the factors 
that are working out the question of its possible 
development. 

It is located on the first great bend of the Mis- 
souri River, in North-western Iowa, occupying 
about the same position to the territory westward 
as far as Wyoming, and northward as far as 
British America, that Chicago does to the entire 
North-west. It is the ‘ gateway” through which 
the trade of this section, which has a population 
of almost 3,600,000 and an area of over 140,000 
square miles, passes. It is the acknowledged 
stronghold of business and population on the 
Upper Missouri River, and has a geographical 
location of unsurpassed importance. It has a 
population, at this time, of 35,000, against 19,000 
two years ago, and 7,500 six years ago. Where is 
there a record of growth more remarkable than 
that which these figures proclaim? It may never 
equal Omaha in commercial importance ; still it 
will go on and expand upon the same magnificent 
scale established by that city, for there is room 
out here, not only for Kansas City and Omaha, but 
also for Sioux City. The country beyond the bor- 
ders of the Missouri River is almost unlimited in 
extent, and it is only a question of a decade or 
two when there will be twenty millions of people 
within that territory, who will be clothed and fed 
by these three cities. 

But, aside from the territory beyond the Mis- 
souri that is tributary to Sioux City, it has the 
great State of Iowa in its rear; and, being the 
largest and most important city in the State, it 
must possess a power of development that will 
push it forward when all other canses fail. It 
does not contro: the trade of the State by any 
means, but careful estimates place its individual 
territory at 8,000 square miles, I mean that which 
naturally centres here. Southern Dakota, which 
opens north-westwardly from Sioux City as a gate, 
includes 60,000 square miles, while due west from 
here there is in North-west Nebraska 26,000 square 
miles. Here, then, is a territory of 94,000 square 
miles which belongs as much to Sioux City as Cali- 
fornia does to San Francisco, and which might be 
called an empire. To be identified with the devel- 
opment of that territory means that the city re- 
ceiving its trade will be a metropolis ; and this 
fact will go far toward explaining why there has 
been such a remarkable growth in and around 
here duving the last eight years. And in all this 
vast extent Sioux City has not a rival, large or 
small, Chicago is 544 miles to the east ; Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul are 270 miles north-east, while 
Omaha is 100 miles directly south. It was not 
until 1880 that the flood of immigration began to 
pour into this territory, and since that time about 
800,000 settlers have been added to Dakota, 200,000 
to Northern Nebraska, and 75,000 to fifteen coun- 
ties surrounding this city in Iowa, and that has 
been the period of Sioux City’s growth, Railroads 





fairness, and have cultivated a feeling of kind- 
ness, resulting in reciprocal assistance and mutual 
advantage. When other communities in Iowa 
urged upon the State Legislature the enactment 
of ill-considered laws, Sioux City and her people, 
with a clearer understanding begotten of riper 
experience, acted as the brake upon the policy 
of hostility and unfairness. 

Of course the great packing interests of the city, 
to say nothing of its general business and whole- 
sale trade, would draw the railroads hither, and 
they have come in goodly numbers. The com- 
pletion of the railway bridge across the Missouri 
River binds her indissolubly to the trans-Missouri 
country, to Nebraska, Wyoming, Dakota and Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Oregon and California. She looks 
forward to a connection with the Union Pacific at 
Norfolk within a short time, and with as reason- 
able certainty anticipates the construction of a 
transcontinental line stretching its iron limbs 
across Nebraska and Wyoming into the. valley 
of the great Salt Lake and down the golden 
slopes of California, 
is largely indebted for all that has been accom- 
plished, and to their friendly assistance she looks 
with confidence in all that she aspires to be. The 
people believe in the doctrine that capital and 
labor are friends; that the people and the rail- 
roads are mutually dependent on each other ; 
that railroads have been the vitalizing force in 
Western progress, and that prosperity and civili- 
zation have advanced in cities and communities 
commensurately with the successful operation of 
railways. 

Three of the greatest Western railway systems 
supply Sioux City with all needed transportation 
facilities. The Chicago and North-western, the 


| Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the Illinois 


Central, have each and all come here to remain, 
and what they cannot do for a city is not worth 
noting. The Illinois Central controls an entire 
line from this city to New Orleans by way of 
Chicago, and has been of great benefit to the 
business interests of the city. The business of 
the company during 1888 was 45 per cent. over 
that of 1887, and it is generally understood that it 
will make numerous additions and improvements 
to its terminal facilities at this point, so as to be 
better enabled to handle its fast-growing traffic. 
It will add a new freight-house and passenger- 
depot and numerous side-tracks, and in every pos- 
sible way put itself in perfect position to meet the 
wants of the business public. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Road ex- 
pended $85,000 last year in improvements in and 
around Sioux City, in addition to its new and 
splendid passenger-depot. So far as Sioux City 
is concerned, the Milwaukee Road has not only 
kept pace with the growth of the business, but 
has cast an anchor to windward for the future, 
having trackage enough to accommodate twice its 
present volume of business at this point. This 
was done because the management knew that the 
increase in business was sure to come, and such 
expensive moves are made only after the most 
painstaking investigation, Our visit to Sioux City 
was made over this great road, and the few words 
one can say in regard to its elegant equipage and 
generally fine accommodations would but feebly 
express our admiration for it. The connections 
and business advantages to be derived by a city 
located on the line of this road are apparent when 
the immensity of its great system is understood, 





To the great railways she | 


The Chicago and North-western system-—embrac- | 


ing at Sioux City the Chicago and North-western, 
the Sioux City and Pacific, the Chicago, St. Paul, 


Minneapolis and Omaha, and the Fremont, Elk- 
horn and Missouri Valley lines—has made improve- 
ments in this city last year. The roads erected a 
new union depot last vear and handsomely fur- 
nished it at a cost of $16,000. ‘They have extended 
their yards, laid numerous new side - tracks, re- 
fitted their freight and passenger oftices, and 
made other improvements, at an expense aggre- 
gating #35,000. The increase of the business of 
this company during 1888 over that of the pre- 
ceding year is estimated at 50 or 60 per cent. 

Of course the very air is full of rumors as to 
numerous new railroads to be built in the near 
future. Some of them may take shape and form, 
but even if no additional lines are consummated 
no trouble will come to Sioux City on account 
of non-conneetion with the outside world, for the 
lines of railway it now has are something extra- 
ordinary in number and quality. 

A recent issue of the Sioux City 7ribune printed 
the following : 

“There is no better index of the growth of a 
city than the increase in volume of the business 
done by her railroads, Railroad managers are care- 
ful about investing money in tracks, yards, depots 
and warehouse facilities unless the business abso- 
lutely demands it. But it has now been some 
years since they saw that Sioux City was destined 
to be a great railroad centre, and they laid their 
plans for development to a large extent then, and 
no period since the first locomotive whistled for 
Sioux City has justified more fully their foresight 
and wisdom than the year which is now drawing 
to a close, 

“Every road handling Sioux City’s business has 
had a wonderful increase in its amount in 1888 
over the year 1887, and where it was necessary en- 
largement and improvements of yards were made, 
and the force in every freight department has 
been materially increased to mebeele receive and 
forward the large amount of freight for our job- 
bers, manufacturers, packers and wholesale and 
retail merchants. This increase has been steady 
and natural ; it has not been caused by a boom, 
but bya healthy and wholesome growth of our 
business houses. The improvements are valuable 
and permanent, but large and important as they 
are, even conservative railroad men say that they 
will be far exceeded in 1889.” 


In a conversation with Mr. J. V. Mahoney, a 
prominent citizen of this city, that gentleman 
said: **The primary causes of the growth of a 
community may be the natural advantages of a 
fortunate location as the centre of a good tribu- 
tary territory, but these alone do not suffice to 
make it a great city. It must have progressive 
and ambitious men in its midst, who work har- 
moniously to the same end—the advancement of 
their city. Such men Sioux City has the good fort- 
une to have as leaders. Their unanimous action 
and united effort in all essential matters, coupled 
with the nerve and daring to carry through, at all 
hazards, every project promising well for Sioux 
City, have made its name a synonym for success- 
ful enterprise the world over. 
ing ambition, which animates our representative 
citizens, has given us the great packing-houses, 
the magnificent railroad bridge across the Mis- 
souri River, the Corn Palace, and, further, the 
best system of rapid transit in the State—a 
system which would be perfect in any other city ; 
but not content with it here, there is now under- 
taking the building of an elevated railway, mak- 
ing Sioux City the third city in the world to con- 
struct an elevated line. There have been times 
in the past when the unswerving faith of these 
men in Sioux City appeared to rest on a very 
uncertain foundation, but the events of the last 
year have settled finally the destiny of Sioux 
City.” 


Mr. E. W. Skinner, another firm believer in 


Sioux City, said: ‘*Sioux City is located in the | 


heart of the best corn - growing portion of the 
United States. The yield is from sixty to eighty 
bushels per acre, and a failure of the crop has 
never been known, The rich prairies of this sec- 
tion produce nutritious natural grasses, and the 
yield is from two to three tons per acre. Corn and 
hay means cattle and hogs, consequently Sioux 
City is the natural place for the centre of the beef 
and pork packing industries of the country. The 
houses already in operation have a capacity for 
killing 15,000 hogs and 1,500 cattle per day. Seven- 
twelfths of the flaxseed raised in the United States 
is grown within a radius of 125 miles of Sioux City, 
and we have the finest oi] - mill, with capacity 
equaled only by one, grinding 690,000 bushels per 
annum, expressing 1,300,000 gallons of oil and 
making 10,000 tons of oil-cake. The largest de- 
posit of high-grade potter’s clay yet discovered in 
America lies contiguous to the city, and large 
factories are now being built for manufacturing 
different wares.” 

Mr. A. F. Nash, still another of the Sioux City 
entbusiasts, said : ‘* The commercial capabilities of 
Sioux City are limited only by the possible pro- 
ductions and consumption of an area of country 
for over a hundred miles wide, and extending 
westward until it meets the counter trade of the 
Pacific Coast. This stretch of country, embracing 
over a million square miles, rich in the teeming 
products of all husbandry, now scarcely entered 
upon the dawn of her development, is susceptible 
of sustaining the population of an empire. Sioux 





marts of the world. In short, the corn, cattle and 
hog industries of Sioux City’s tributary country, 
amounting to many millions annually, must alone 
set her well in the forefront of the great trade- 
centres of the country. Is it unreasonable, then, to 
say she must be a Philadelphia, a Cincinnati, a St. 
Louis or a Chicago ?” 

How accurate Mr. A. W. Erwin is in the follow- 
ing we cannot say: ‘‘The jobbing trade of Sioux 
City is larger than that of any other of the same 
population upon the face of the globe, and the 
territory tributary to us is filling up more rapidly 
than any other section of the country. No better 
point exists in the Western States for the employ- 
ment of capital in the jobbing of all kinds of 
merchandise than Sioux City. No line of busi- 
ness is overdone, On the contrary, our present 
wholesale houses, though large, are hardly able to 
handle the business that comes to them almost un- 
solicited, and they would extend a hearty weleome 
to any others that would join their ranks—that is, 
with large capital.” 

In order to further the interests of Sioux City in 
general, and to have a regularly organized body to 


| take the initiative in all movements looking to the 


welfare of the city, they have here a Jobbers and 
Mannfacturers’ Association made up of leading 
business men, and to say that itis a live institution 
would be stating the case very mildly. There isa 
President, with two Vice-presidents, a Treasurer, 
a Secretary and Commissioner, and Committees 
on Transportation, Insurance, Taxation, Legisla- 
tion, Reception and Membership. It is not de- 
signed that the association shall be ornamental in 
its character, but purely practica/, and so it takes 
up and handles every scheme presented to the 
people. 

If it were possible, I would be delighted to ex- 
press myself concerning all that I have seen and 
heard in this wonderful little city, but it is an im- 
possibility; and so Iam compelled to curtail my 
expressions in every direction ; yet this much is 
due, and must be said: I have traveled North and 
South and East and West, and have visited cities 


| by the hundred, but in all my journeying I never 


This spirit of dar- | 


met a people more public-spirited, more generous, 
or more determined to push themselves to the 
f:ont, than those of Sioux City. They have a firm, 
honest belief in its future greatness, and stand 
ready at all times to back their opinions by their 
investments in enterprises that would stagger 
many cities three times its size. One great thing 
after anotber comes along mm rapid succession, and 
they take hold or reject at once ; but they tell me 
that they have no enterprises that have proven to 
be failures. Think of a e1zv of 35,000 population 
with nine banks and $2,000.000 capital—a million 
more than some cities with three and four times 
the people they have here—and then you may be 
able to comprehend the magnitude of the business 
that is growing up in Sioux City, and the enter- 
prises that have bcen brought to successful con- 
clusion! The largest, tinest and best hotel in the 
State is here, and is coining money, and the same 
may be said of the Opera-nouse. Business ventures 
of the boldest character. like those just mentioned, 
and also the Stock-yards, are started with an as- 
surance bern ouly of success. and it appears as if 
they generally ‘get there.” The public and pri- 
vate improvements during last year aggregated 
almost #3,:100,000. There are sixty-five miles of 
graded streets, fifteen miles of cedar-block paving, 
twelve miles of street-1ailway and five of a motor 
line in operation, and five miles of a cable-car 
line will soon be completed. In speaking of Sioux 


| City to Mr. George H. Heafford, of the Chicago, 





Milwankee and St, Paul Railway, that gentleman 
said: ‘*There is no enterprise too large for the 
people of Sioux City to consider, If it will bring 
fame and riches, they will tackle it.” 

Joun H. Parrerson. 


WEALTH FROM AMERICAN SOIL. 


WHILE the economic policy of the United States 
has aimed, and quite successfully, at securing a 
diversity of productive interests, it is apparent 
that its influence has not been inimical to the 
growth of agriculture. In fact, it may well be 
questioned whether a policy expressly designed 
for stimulating the farming industry would have 
accomplished as much in that direction as has 
been achieved through the operation of a policy 
completely at variance with that idea, Within the 
life-time of men yet in their prime there has been 
a growth in the cereal production of the country 
which is almost incomprehensible. The value of 
three crops alone produced in 1888 was over 
#1,257,000,000—the wheat crop being valued at 
4,000,000 ; corn, at $677,500,000; and oats, at 
More than 140,000,000 acres of land 






#195,000,000. 


' were given up to the cultivation of these cereals, 


City is the natural depot of supplies of this vast | 


area, and into her commercial bin must flow the 
output of its fertile tields and mines of mineral 
wealth. The cattle of the great Montana and 
Wyoming ranges come hither to fatten upon her 
corn-fields, and reduced, go thence to supply the 


and their aggregate yield was over 3,104,000,000 
bushels. 

The production of the wheat crop increased from 
100,000,000 bushels in 1850 and 173,000,000 bush- 
els in 1860 to 414,000,000 bushels in 1888, Corn 
increased from 592,000,000 bushels in 1850 and 
838,000,000 busnels in 1860 to 1,987,000,000 bush- 
els in 1888. Oats increased from 146,000,000 
in 1850 and 172,000,000 bushels in the year 1860 to 
over 701,000,000 bushels in 1888. The aggregate 
yield of these three crops in 1850 was 839,000,000 
bushels, and in 1888, 1,184,000,000 bushels, show- 
ing an increase in the last thirty-eight years of 


= 


2,265,000,000 bushels, or 270 per cent., and in the 
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AKINSON BLOCK. 7, HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING. 8, THE COURT-HOUSE. 9, LINSEED-OIL WorKS. 10, GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 11 AND 13. RESIDENCES, 12, VIEW IN RIVERSIDE PARK. 
‘HRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, 


TC., OF SIOUX CITY, THE “CORN-PALACE CITY” OF THE WEST. 


PHOTOS,— SEE PAGE i7, 
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past twenty-eight years of 1,920,000,000 bushels, | 


or over 160 per cent. Three States alone—Dakota, 
Illinois and Ohio—produced as much wheat last 


year as did all the United States in 1850, and | 


Dakota, which heads all the States as a wheat-pro- 
ducer, in 1850 did not raise a bushel of wheat, nor 


did it come into any prominence as a wheat coun- | 


try until after 1880. 

Two States—Illinois and Ohio—last year pro- 
duced nearly as much corn as the aggregate yield 
for the whole country in 1850, while four States— 
Missouri and Kansas, with the other two named— 
produced 78,000,000 bushels more than the aggre- 
gate yield for 1860. Illinois alone in 1888 pro- 
duced within 9,000,000 bushels as much oats as 
the entire country in 1850. Taking the aggregate 
value of the three crops, the principal producing 
States were as follows : Illinois, with an aggregate 
production valued at exactly #143,000,000 ; Iowa, 
$101,000,000 ; Missouri, at $85,000,000 ; Indiana, 
at about $73,000,000 ; Ohio, 270,000,000 ; Kansas, 
$65,000,000 ; Pennsylvania, $55,000,000 ; Dakota, 
$50,000,000 ; Nebraska, $49,000,000 ; and Texas, 
#48,000,000. 

It is a curious fact that, among the ten leading 
grain-producing States, there are three which, not 
very many years ago, formed a part of that section 
of the country which was represented upon the 
maps used by every school-boy by a great dark 
spot and called ‘‘The Great American Desert,” 
but in that *“‘desert” have been found places 


“ where, according to enthusiastic eulogists, the | 


soil is forty feet deep. 


At all events, Kansas, Da- | 


kota and Nebraska last year produced $163,000,000 | 


of wheat, corn and oats, and they rank respect- 
ively sixth, eighth and ninth in the order of States 
producing those cereals. Over 21,000,000 acres 
were devoted to the raising of these crops, and the 
aggregate yield was nearly 493,000,000 bushels. 

Not one of these three States produced a bushel 
of wheat, corn or oats in 1850. In 1860 they pro- 
duced 342,985 bushels of wheat: in 1870, 4,686,946 
bushels ; in 1880, 34,001,437 bushels ; and in 1888, 
68,504,000 bushels. Their production of corn has 
increased about as rapidly; in the year 1860 it was 
7,653,076 bushels, while in 1888 it was 321,219,000 
bushels. It is only in the last few years that the 
raising of oats has been extensive in these States, 
and the growth of this industry has been marvel- 
ous. In 1860 only 165,407 bushels were raised, 
while in 1888 the yieid was 103,049,000 bushels—an 
increase in eight years of over 500 per cent. 

That the grain -fields of the United States are 
extending westward is evident from the increasing 
product of Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho 
and Utah, while on the Pacific Coast, Washington 
Territory and Oregon are even now producing 
these cereals at the rate of over $20,000,000 a year. 
An important safeguard against the probability 
of a general failure in any one of these crops lies 
in the extensive area throughout which they are 
grown. Of the forty-six States and Territories, 
wheat is raised in all except five—Massachusetts, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


There was something of contemplative admira- 
tion in his tone. 

**Goin’ to be done, whoever’s doin’ it,” said 
Kinney, exploring his cracker-bag. ‘ Goin’ to 
git in at eight o’clock to-morrow mornin’ an’ shut 
up the door and fasten the windows, and any 
teacher that gits in ‘ll have to git in through the 
| key-hole er a crack ; what they said.” 

He had told it before ; he had called the meet- 
ing for the purpose of telling it. But it was in- 
teresting to dwell upon. 

There was an impressive silence. 

‘Wal, we'll have to give her notice. You're jest 
the one to do it, Thornton—eh ?” Saunders ob- 
served to the third member of the Board. He was 
himself uneasy. ‘‘She got along fust-rate, Sum- 
mer term,” he added. He appeared to feel a 
vague and wholly impotent regret. ‘* Needs the 
money, should jedge.” 

***She needn't ’a’ made no calculations to teach 
| ho Winter term here—not to Fence Corners,” Kin- 
ney responded, with some contempt. ‘If there 
h’ain’t be’n a Winter fer tive years but what there's 
be’n a rumpus, and gener'ly school shut up, w’y, 
she needn’t ‘a’ looked fer there goin’ to be.” 

It was unanswerable, but the store-keeper en- 
tered a weak suggestion over his motley counter. 

“T should think that gang ought to be broke 
up,” he said. 

He expected no rejoinder, and got none. The 
School Board’s attention centred upon no such 
whimsical irrelevancy. 

*Reckon you're the one to notify her, Thorn- 
ton,” said Saunders, again. 

He wriggled unquietly on his stool. 

Thornton sat motionless. Whether in fact or 
by a trick of the ill-burning lamp on the counter, 
his good-looking face, with its heavy light mns- 


| tache, appeared pale. He sat with his arms crossed 


| Saunders or me, Thornton. 


on his knees and his eyes on the floor, silent. 

“Jest so,” said Kinney, with an air of im- 
partial decision. ‘You can git it off better ‘n 
You're a better-lookin’ 
man, anyhow, and you’re better rigged up,” he 
concluded, with politic amiableness. 

They made an attempt at a careless dismissal of 
the subject. Kinney got up and threw his cheese- 
rind into the stove. Thornton passed his hand 
over his mouth and swallowed hard. 

“You can jest put it easy,” said Kinney, en- 
couragingly. ‘* You can tell her jest how ’tis, and 


| how it’s fer her own good, and ain’t to be put off 


| 


Rhode Island, Florida, Louisiana and Wyoming ; | 
corn is also raised in all except five—Nevada, Ari- | 


zona, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming; while oats 
are produced in every State and Territory with the 
exception of Arizona, With 140,000,000 acres of 
land in the United States devoted to the growing 
of the three cereals mentioned, and a home market 
for most of the product—-a market which is steadily 
growing—the agricultural interests evidently are 
not suffering for the want of a new national “ re- 
form” policy of questionable efficacy. 


MOTHER’S SONG. 
I. 

‘LEEP, Baby, sleep! 
W) Fear not the night-bird’s call, 
Nor fitful shadows on the moonlit wall; 
For angels still their watches keep, 
And guard sweet Innocence’s sleep— 
Sleep, Baby, sleep! 


i. 
Dream, Baby, dream! 
As yet no shadows rise, 
To mar the beauty of thy dreamland skies ; 
And angel-faces fair still seem 
To shed their lustre on thy dream— 
Dream, Baby, dream! 

IL. 
fest, Baby, rest! 
While still some rest is found: 
Before thy cradle is the silent ground; 
Before thou hast no mother’s breast, 
No angel-smiles to calm thy rest 


> e a +t 
Rest, Baby, rest ! JAMES CAMERON. 


HOW HE TOLD HER. 
By Emma A. OppeER. 


66 HE’LL have to go; ain’t no way out o’ 

that. 
L ney. He squinted in a cross-eyed manner 
at the cracker-crumb on his tawny, scraggy beard, 
and transferred it carefully to his mouth. 
was a wedge of cheese on his left knee. When the 
Fence Corners School Board—originally Fennett’s 
Corners, but thus aptly abbreviated—held a meet- 
ing, it was, by general agreement, in old Hanks’s 
grocery, where crackers and cheese, and mayhap 
a herring, might relieve its tedium, But to-night 
there was an alleviating interest. 


** About the size of it,” said Silas Sannders. He 





She'll have to skip,” said Dave Kin- | 


There | 


ner avoided, You can-tell her she done first-class, 
Summer term. W’y, you can tell her jest what 
you're a-mine to,” cried Kinney, magnanimously. 

Their colleague rose. He was a tall and power- 
ful young fellow, but there was an odd laxity in 
his movements now as he went towards the door. 
He held his hat-brim to his lips, too, and turned 
his face away from the light. Hanks stared after 
him till the door closed. 

‘**T spose you've found out that Jim Thornton's 
about the bashfulest feller in town, h’ain’t you?” 
he queried. 

There was no response. 

** And you've prob’ly suspicioned, same as other 
folks, that he’s kind o’ sweet on the school-ma’am, 
er would be if he dast ?” pursued the store-keeper. 

The School Board was silent. 

** Wal,” he concluded, with a grin, half of dis- 
gust, half of admiration, ‘‘ you couldn’t ’a’ hired 
me to be’n that mean to a yeller dog—not to a yel- 
ler dog !” 

” - 7” « * ” 

Thornton made his way up the road through a 
warm and lightly falling early snow that whitened 
and softened and beautified it, dark as it was from 
the infrequency of buildings and hubbly with the 
frozen mud, He forgot to put his hat on till he 
met a man in a wagon, who stared at him. His 
face and hair were damp with melted flakes. He 
went slowly, almost creepingly, for there was in 
his heart a terrible, sinking dread of what he must 
do. It was almost more than be could master. 

Where was she? Bissel’s ; he knew she boarded 
at Bissel’s, and it was not far; he could see its 
light through the snow-laden trees. The pain at 
his heart was all but physical; he winced, and 
kept his hand on his nervous mouth ; there was a 
mist in his eyes, and it grew into tears. He was 
not surprised at them, nor ashamed of them ; he 
wiped them off mechanically with his rough, strong 
hand. He did not know whether they were from 
pity of her or of himself ; he knew not which was 
the stronger within him; he was not clearly con- 
scious of either, but of a dull unhappiness such 
as he had never known. 

Hedooked down at his clothes with faint shame ; 
they were not his best ones. He had a ready-made 
suit at home, but these his mother had made. 
He wished they looked better. The light in Bis- 
sel’s window cast his long shadow on the white 
ground, It wavered there, shrinking and linger- 
ing ; then it pushed on and up to the door, ~ 

It was not the custom in Fence Corners to rap ; 
it would have been looked upon as a useless for- 
mality. He stepped into Bissel’s large, scantily 
furnished, rag-carpeted best room. 

He gasped as he stood there. He had vaguely 
hoped for a little reprieve, but she sat there by the 
lamp, alone, bending over some work, She rose at 
his entrance, and came forward a little to offer her 


| hand; but he did not see it, and she dropped it 


preferred tobacco, and rolled a quid under his | 


tongue, “This ain’t no place fer her here. W’y, 
IT wouldn’t answer fer the consequences if she 
staid ; there ain’t no tellin’ what might happen, 
ner what deviltry them boys might be up to, Look 
at Corny Rourke, six foot two er three if he’s an 
inch, and chuck full, chuck full! He's always be’n 
the one to put the teachers out, and there ain’t no 
doubt but what it’s his idee this time. Barricadin’ 
the schooi-house right out bold first day o’ school ; 
now, who but Corny’d ’a’ thought o’ that ?” 


back in awkward haste. 

‘*Won’t you take a chair?” she said. 

She brought one forward, Thornton sat down. 
He dropped his hat as he did so, and picked it up 
with a red face. Then he sat still. He would have 
tried to speak, but he knew he could not; his 
tongue felt thick and immovable. 

‘*Tt’s snowing, ain’t it ?” said the school-teacher ; 
she bore the marks of diffidence herself in her 
timorons voice and look. 


Thornton nodded ; it was all he conld do. He | 


stared at her fixedly, almost vacuously. His mind 
wandered back and strove to anchor itself to some- 
thing. Once he had spent an evening at Bissel’s, 
on the occasion of a sociable, and taken her hand 


——— 











in one of the games ; once he had overtaken her, 
in a wagon, on her way to school, and given her a 
lift. Thatwas all. He thought it might have been 
less hard for him if there had been something 
more, but that was all his morbid self-distrustful- 
ness had allowed him. 

The ticking of the clock on a corner-stand filled 
the silence. It was a round, nickel clock, and it 
ticked so loudly as to force itself upon them. 

‘*That’s my school-clock,” said the teacher. ‘T 
am all ready for to-morrow. There are my books 
over there with it, and the register.” 

The school-director dropped his miserable eyes 
to the faded stripe in the carpet at his feet, but he 
did not see it ; his hat shook with the trembling of 
his hands. 

“Tve be’n thinking how many I'll have, likely,” 
the school-teacher went on. His misery imparted 
itself to her in a degree of nervousness, and she let 
her work drop. ‘‘I had twenty-five this Summer ; 
there’ always more Winters, ain’t there ?” 

He managed to say Yes. His eyes were wander- 
ing about the room now, his lips parted as if for 
air. He saw a new pane in the window, clumsily 
puttied—a camphor-bottle left on the melodeon—a 
break in the cane seat of a chair—a small tub filled 
with white asters still in bloom. He continued 
looking at these. 

“ They're real late, ain’t they ?” said the girl. 
‘* They're mine. 


will, took care of. Do you want one ?” 

She put down her work and went and picked 
one. Then, with a shy laugh, she took her scis- 
sors and went back to them. 


**Maybe your mother'd like a few; she h’ain’t | 


got ’em, has she?” she said. 

She made a bunch, and tied it with her black 
thread. Thornton watched her : a slight girlin a 
cheap and well-worn dress, her dark hair in a girl- 
ish braid, and her eyes mild. This she was, but 
who shall tell what he saw? His agony rose, cul- 
minated as she turned to him ; he clutched his hat 
till its stiff brim cracked. She was coming towards 
him with the flowers, 

‘*There, maybe she'd like a few,” she repeated, 
faint-heartedly; but he did not hear her. He felt 
his face aflame like fire, and a choking in his throat. 
He struggled to speak, and did make an inarticu- 
late sound, at which she looked at him in wonder. 
He looked up at her pitifully—and then fell stum- 
blingly on his knees at her feet and buried his face 
in her skirt, and groping for her hands, pulled 


them down till they pressed his throbbing head | 


I potted ’em myself, and I guess | 
they'll last best part o’ the Winter ; I’ve heard they | 
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The report of superior institutions forms a very 
interesting part of the volume before us. Among 
the foundations tabulated as universities there are 
six of private origin whose productive funds ag- 
gregate $22,597,170, and ten whose receipts for 
the year amounted to $2,905,000, which is nearly 
double the current expenditures for the Prussian 
universities in 1882-83, as stated by Dr. Conrad 
in his exhaustive work on German universities. 

The question as to the relative increase or de- 
crease of college attendance in the United States 
appears to be quite definitely settled by a table 
showing the rates of college students to popula- 
tion in 1875-76 and 1885-86. Both colleges and 
scientific schools are included in the investigation, 
the number of the former haviny decreased by 
nine during the decade, while the latter increased 
by ten. The absolute figures and the comparative 
ratios are given for each State in Table 54, and a 
comparison is instituted between these figures and 
those published in De Bow’s Review in 1857. In 
the final reduction, it appears that for the country 
at large the growth in college attendance, as com- 
pared with the growth in population, shows the 
slight excess of 1.52 per cent., and the attendance 
upon both college and scientific schools an excess 
of 2.4 per cent. 

Commissioner Dawson’s general statement con- 
tains a report upon education in Alaska, and an 
interesting account of its physical and social as- 
pects drawn from his personal observation in a 
recent visit there. The Commissioner’s plan for 
an organized inquiry into the history of American 
education, as set forth in his statement, promises 
a unique and rich contribution to our national 
literature, 


A SENATOR WHOM EVERYBODY LIKES. 

THE Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Record writes: ‘‘Senator Allison’s amia- 
bility and agility have once more commanded my 
admiration this week. How well he has kept his 
secret without losing his temper or hurting any- 
body’s feelings! But then, he is used to walking 
on eggs in wooden shoes, as Ingalls once said, and 
he is used to keeping secrets. If Allison’s mind 
could be turned inside out, and its phonographic 
record read aloud, it would be the most interest- 
ing contribution to the history of the past twenty- 





and rested there, her happy, wondering tears fall- | 


ing upon them. 
* ~ * x * * 
** Bashful ?” said Dave Kinney to Hanks, the 
store-keeper. ‘I'd like to know what’s your idee 
0’ bashfulness. W’y, Jim Thornton walked out o’ 


this store that night and up to Bissel’s straight as | 


a string, and told thatschool-teacher that, owin’ to 
circumstances that he didift have no control over, 
she couldn't have the school this Winter, ner likely 
there couldn’t nobody else neither, but if it ’d be 
any consideration to her, she could have him ; told 
her that right up and down, and didn’t make no 
bones of it. If Jim Thornton’s bashful, w’y, the 
feller that ain’t ’s what Id like to see.” 


REMARKKABLE FACTS AND FIGURES. 
GROWTH OF OUR PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
fPHE report of the United States Commissioner 

of Education for 1886-87 makes a very complete 
exhibit of current information, to which is added 
the tabulated results of a number of extended 
researches. One of the most important of these 
has reference to the development of the public 
schools in the United States during the past dec- 
ade. From this it appears that while upon an 
average the growth of the public-school system 
has outstripped the growth of the population, 
decline has taken place in sections where it was 
least expected. Stated exactly, the proportion of 
school population enrolled as pupils in the public 
schools has increased 25.3 per cent. in the South 
Atlantic Division, and 34.1 per cent. in the South 
Central Divisien, while in the three Northern and 
Western Divisions there has been a decrease, 
amounting to 9.3, 1.7 and 8 per cent. respectively. 

It is possible that this decrease has been offset, 
or more than offset, by an increase in private- 
school enrollment, but the fact cannot be deter- 
mined in the present state of private-school sta- 
tistics. The importance of full knowledge on this 
point is obvious ; it emphasizes the demand al- 
ready made in several States for legislative ac- 
tion with respect to official reports from private 
schools, 

The phenomenal increase of public schools in 
the Southern States has not brought them up to 
the level of the Northern and Western States ; but 
the conditions as regards enrollment will soon be 
equalized, should the rate of progress in the South 
continue, 

The increase in public-schools expenditure is 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the ten- 
years record. For vhe several geographical sec- 
tions the rates of increase are as follows: 


North Atlantic Division........ 21.7 per cent. 
South Atlantic Division........504 “ “ 
South Central Division... ..... __ » ial 
North Central Division......... Se, 
Western Division............... te 


The average rate of increase in expenditure for 
the United States has been 41.1 per cent. For the 
year under review, viz., 1886-87, the entire enroll- 
ment in public schools was 11,805,660, and the 
total expenditure $115,103,886. This sum repre- 
sents an average expenditure of $1.99 per capita 
of total population, $10.27 per capita of popula- 
tion six to fourteen years of age, and #15.40 per 
capita of average attendance. The schools were 
kept open a mean length of 135 days, so that each 
dollar expended furnished on an average about 
nine days’ schooling, 


| any man’s trust. 


| vising both without deceiving either. 


five years that any one living could make. Amia- 
ble, always smiling and sympathetic. tactfal and 
gracious, he has had the confidence of every prom- 
inent Republican since the war, and of many a 
prominent Democrat, too, and has never betrayed 
He is everybody’s friend, and is 
always doing or saying some kind thing modestly, 
and, busy though he is, always commands leisure 
for his friends. He is the most methodical and 
industrious of mien. He goes out in society very 
little, except to dinners, at which he is always a 
most welcome guest, for his genial wit, no less 
than his keen sense of humor, makes him a de- 
lightful companion. 

** Ordinarily he retires and rises early, eats a sim- 
ple breakfast, gets up to the Capitol before most 
other Senators, and pegs away in the room of the 
Committee on Appropriations, of which he is chair- 
man, or the room of the Committee on Finance, 
of which he is the leading member, until twelve 
o’clock. He always stays through the session of 
the Senate, whoever may go, and watches all that 
is said and done up to the adjournment. Then he 
works away either in his committee-room or in his 
library until dinner. That over, he goes to work 
until bed-time—of course he could not accomplish 
half his task if he did not work systematically. 
As it is, he has all the time he needs for himself 
and for his friends. He takes the exercise which 
keeps him so fresh and rosy; so that as he nears 
three-score his hair and beard are still thick, dark, 
and his cheeks still ruddy night and morning, 
chiefly by walking. Often he walks up to the 
Capitol and down again. 

“Tn it ali and through it ali he is .o simple and 
unaffected in manner, at the same time that he is 
able and astute in mind, that he could sit in the 
Senate between Roscoe Conkling and James G,. 
Blaine, and alternately hear their confidences, ad- 
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CONFEDERATE PENSIONS IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

A PLAINTIVE protest comes up from South Car- 
olina anei.t the efforts of certain politicians to 
capture the ‘old-soldier” vote by securing for 
them offices they are in no sense qualified to fill, 
and by giving them pensions that the State is too 
poor to pay. It appears that the position of School 
Commissioner is much affected by the veterans, 
who, although they fought loyally for State sover- 
eignty and disunion, are not men of education, 
and thus cannot comply with the law that provides 
that the Commissioner shall examine every teacher 
in his district. The State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation complains bitterly of this tendency to foist 
ex-Confederate veterans into places for which they 
are not suited, and the case is quoted of a one-leg- 
ged soldier in Abbeville County who had probably 
never in his life worked a problem in simple frac- 
tions, or read half a dozen books, but who was 
chosen School Commissioner because he had ‘‘a 
mighty hard time to get along.” The pension 
nuisance is even more serious from a financial 
stand-point. In 1887 an Act was passed appropri- 
ating #50,000, to be given to soldiers so disabled 
by wounds as to be unable to earn a living, and to 
the widows of those so disabled. This was follow- 
ed by a rush of applicants, nearly 600 of whom the 
Pension Board pronounced to be frands, After a 
year’s experiment, an effort was made to repeal 
the law on the ground that the State was too poor 
to pay pensions, but the * old-soldier” element 
prevailed, and the Act was retained on the statute- 
book. As a result, the State last year was only 
able to meet its pension obligations for six months, 





and had to borrow the money to do even that, 
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